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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 3865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
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Editorial. 


Rev. BenjAMIN Fay MILts is preaching in Music Hall, 
Boston, a course of sermons on “ Modern Theology.” This 
popular evangelist has hosts of acquaintances and friends in 
_all parts of the country. They are now very anxious to 
know what their old religious leader has to say about funda- 
mental questions in theology. By request, therefore, we 
print this week his sermon on the ‘“ Historic Christ.” 


& 


Ir will be quite impossible for us to acknowledge in detail 

all the good words and encouraging assurances we have 

received, both through the press an‘ in personal letters. 

Many of our ministers made an appeal last Sunday from 

their pulpits, showing the advantage of having the Christian 

Register in the homes of the people as an auxiliary to all the 

good work of the churches. In one church, at least, the 

‘motto is to be, “No Unitarian family without the Christian 
” Register.” And, as an earnest of their intentions, the Lend 
a Hand Club in that church took twenty subscriptions for 

the paper in as many minutes. The comments of the press 


have been uniformly just and kind. Often they have been 
so generous as to put before us a very high ideal of the 
performance expected of us. Last week we mentioned the 
example of the lady who proposed now to take two copies of 
the Christian Register. At the moment of this writing » 
another lady comes in, and proposes to double that, taking 
four copies. Next week we shall be ready for the subscriber 
who will take eight. 
a 


WE call attention to a joint meeting of the Young People’s 
Unions of the Universalist and Unitarian churches. When 
the question is asked, What is the difference between Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians? there are experts who are prepared 
to answer; but the mind of the ordinary layman is often 
confused on that subject. While all the Christian world is 
trying to draw together, and to avoid unnecessary divisions 
and contentions, it seems desirable that our fragments of 
Christendom should do their part toward unity. It is well 
to begin with the young. Joint meetings, in which the 
essentials of liberal Christianity are brought out and made 
attractive, must do something toward the closing of the 
chasm — which, for historical reasons, has remained open so 
long — between Universalists and Unitarians. Without the 
sacrifice of any principle, it is a good thing to unite, when 
we can unite with heartiness. 

a 


Dr. M. J. Savace of New York has made statements con- 
cerning the creeds which do not please some of his fellow- 
ministers in that neighborhood. He said, for instance, that 
the Apostles’ Creed was not written or dictated by the twelve 
apostles, and similar things very commonly accepted by 
liberal scholars in regard to the other creeds. Those who 
have been attacking him seem to think that he has made the 
statements from lack of knowledge as well as from a defi- 
ciency of Christian experience. Meanwhile his church is 
crowded by intelligent people, who are charmed by his simple 
and direct statements of truths for the times. 


& 


Mucu interest has been excited in New York by Mr. 
Henry M. Taber’s agnosticism, as shown in his final abjura- 
tion of the whole evangelical scheme of salvation, and the 
expression of doubt in regard to the future life. He directed 
his friends to burn his body and scatter the ashes. 

A charge of inconsistency has been brought against him 
because, up to the time of his death, he was the treasurer of a 
Presbyterian church. From this charge Mr. Raymond 8. 
Perrin defends him in a letter to the Zimes. He says that 
Mr. Taber was a sweet-tempered, modest man, who never 
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forced his views upon others, while he was always frank and 
outspoken in the expression of his convictions. The pity of 
it in the case of such men (and they are many) is that by 
repulsion from the harsh doctrines of Calvinism they are 
driven into a dreary world of doubt and denial, which 
accords neither with their natural temperament nor their 
moral quality. 
at 


A Norte which is becoming familiar in the organs of the 
various churches is struck by the Watchman, a Baptist Jour- 
nal, which says that we need to rid ourselves of the modern 
notion that great meetings led by an imported evangelist are 
necessary to move the community, and that Mr. Moody him- 
self has admitted the fact. The assertion is made that the 
five-year period following such great meetings in Boston did 
not show so many additions to the churches as the five-year 
period before them. This is a wholesome sign of the times. 
It shows that moral and religious training, and the establish- 
ment of good principles in the minds of men and women, 
are taking their rightful place in all branches of the Church. 
The good work which has endured has been done by 
patience and training. There is no revival caused by the 
excitement of the emotions which may not leave good fruits, 
but they will be the result of other causes than those that 
produced the excitement. 

Bd 


Tue New York /ndependent undertakes in the first num- 
ber of the year to give us a bird’s-eye view of the churches 
in the United States. This census requires care and labor. 
It is generally compiled with fairness, and some representa- 
tive of each leading denomination is invited to give his 
estimate of the work done by his own Church. The total 
number classified amounts to nearly twenty-six millions. 
Of these over eight millions are Catholics, nearly six mill- 
ions Methodists of various kinds, over four million Baptists, 
a million and a-half Presbyterians, the same number are 
Lutherans, and about one million are Disciples of Christ. 
The Episcopalians number over six hundred thousand, and 
the Congregationalists six hundred and thirty thousand. 
The Unitarians are estimated at seventy thousand, and the 
Universalists at fifty-one thousand. As the Universalists 
have two hundred and fifty more churches than the Unita- 
rians, the probability is that their numbers should be 
doubled in the estimate. Probably seventy-five thousand 
would be a fair estimate for the Unitarians. : 


Bad 


Ir is reported from London that Lady Henry Somerset 
has resigned her offices as president in England and vice- 
president in America of the women’s temperance organiza- 
tions. It is said that her health is broken, no doubt as the 
result of her many labors, and probably, also, of the anxieties 
which follow hard after one who attempts to make decisive 
changes in the organization of society. Her severest trial 
came from her avowal of assent to measures proposed for the 
“regulation ” of vice in the British army in India. For this 
she was severely censured by women in England and Amer- 
ica, who believed that she had abandoned some of the nec- 
essary defences of virtue. Lady Henry now withdraws from 
public work. 

od 


THERE are a few primitive hopes, desires, and instincts 
which have more or less adequate expression in the various 
creeds and confessions of faith. There is a good sense in 
which “the wish is father to the thought.” Whatever philos- 
ophy or religion satisfies the sense of justice, the love of vir- 
tue, the desire for a chance to do something worth the doing, 
and the longing to be something worth the prize of immor- 
tality, that philosophy or religion will prevail. Just in pro- 
portion to the completeness of its response to such cravings, 
it will have currency. There is a bad side to this fact. 
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One may learn what men desire who do not desire the best, 
and, by giving them what they want, or what they for the 
time think they want, may have temporary acceptance. But 
even here there is a regulative device which prevents the ‘ 
continuance of a low form of faith. As the deeper senti- 
ments come to nobler forms of longing; they will reject the 
baser satisfactions and crave a finer form of expression. 


The Basis of Character. 


The basis of character, good or bad, is not knowledge of 
any kind. Criticus may have the most correct ideas about 
the Sermon on the Mount,—its composition, its relations to 
the sayings of the wise and good in many ages and many 
lands, its meaning and purpose; and yet Criticus may be 
hard and cold, a mere critical crystal, reflecting light, and 
nothing else. The parable of the Prodigal Son or the Good 
Samaritan he may correctly interpret and learnedly expound ; 
while to the appeal of the prodigal he would be deaf, and 
the wounded man he would pass by on the other side. That 
men know the virtues which they do not practise is prover- 
bial. Criticus may also know the evil of the world,—the 
vileness of ancient Oriental literature, such as Mrs. Rich- 
ard Burton destroyed in the manuscripts of her husband, or 
the shameful details of crime exposed in the lowest police 
court slums, or the nameless productions of degraded intel- 
lects, such as the detective hunts out and destroys; and yet, 
knowing these things, because it is his business to know 
them and to overcome evil with good, Criticus may have an 
imagination as sweet as a garden of spices and a conscience 
as tender and true as a good mother’s love. Saints innu- 
merable have illustrated this truth. 

Again, the basis of character, good or bad, is not feeling, 
emotion, excitability of any kind. 

Sympatheticus may be of a volatile and sensitive tempera- 
ment. He may respond naturally and quickly to the right 
feeling and to the virtuous sentiments of good men and 
women. He may admire heroes. He may praise with sin- 
cerity all generous deeds. He may listen with warmth of 
approval to the eloquent words of the righteous. Music and 
poetry and the beauty of the outer world may move him to 
noble feeling and persuasive speech. And yet Sympatheti- 
cus may be known by his fellows to be an irresponsible 
trifler, to whom, if his selfish instincts were aroused, and his 
own comfort and safety were threatened, friends, wife, chil- 
dren, and countrymen might appeal in vain. Bowery boys 
of the basest kind always applauded virtue on the stage. 
But also Sympatheticus may have all these susceptibilities, 
so that he quickly and naturally responds to the state of 
mind of his companions, both the evil and the good. And 
yet he may be as steady, not as the rock, but rather as 
the needle of the compass, which, quivering and answering to 
every near attraction, is still held and mastered by the polar 
currents which flow through it. 

The basis of character, good or bad, is not action of any 
kind. Actor may play his part in the common affairs of life 
with knowledge, sympathy, and skill, according to the best 
accepted models. He may act as a good man ought to act. 
‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” and he is honest. He reads, 
‘‘ Act well your part, there all the honor lies”; and he, acting 
well his part, is an honorable man, both in purpose and 
action. He may be so in his own estimate of himself; and 
yet he may be one of that kind that justifies the half-sight of 
Byron, who said of men, 


* All have their prices, 
From crowns to kicks, according to their vices.” 


Of this kind are the many, who, when past middle life, be- 
come defaulters and cheats. When the force of the will is 
somewhat abated and the price is large enough, the open 
failure comes. 


On the other hand, Actor may be in conduct often blama- 
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ble, because, for lack of knowledge, experience, and moral 
skill, he does not adequately meet the demands made upon 
him. Circumstances compel him to undertake more than 
he can perform. He is a bungler. His hand is heavy, his 
touch rude, and his performance unequal; but, because he 
is aiming at the right thing, in the right way, he is in time 
to become trusty, true in purpose, sound in substance, and 
preparing to show the stuff of which the right character is 
finally made. Peter is the immortal type. The touching 
legend, of his death shows what poor, blundering human 
nature can arrive at if rightly inspired. We have now noted 
a few of the things which do not, taken by themselves, de- 
termine character, good or bad. We are thinking of moral 
character. ‘There are other kinds. 

There is in every human being something which we need 
not now try to describe or define. But, whatever it is, it is 
the permanent self, capable of education, of improvement, or 
deterioration. Its quality comes partly from heredity, partly 
from training, from example, and from self-culture. Al- 
though it is slowly changing in the stress of life, it is from 
year to year practically a fixed quality that can be counted 
upon and reckoned with. It is represented by what we call 
senses and instincts, as, for example, the sense of honor, 
the sense of justice, the instinct of chastity, and all the rest. 

In education of every kind, in religious training, in all 
that goes to the making of good character, the one thing to 
remember is that what reaches and influences that inner self 
tells. Nothing else does. That which becomes a perma- 
nent quality we call a “sentiment,” as the sentiment of 
honor, the sentiment of justice, and the rest. 

Underneath that which men and women know and feel 
and do is the inner sentiment, not always revealed, but sure 
in the end to rule. If one is a sneak, a coward, a self- 
seeker, the fires of experience and trouble will try him “ of 
what sort he is.” If he is brave and true and tender, the fire 
will show the fine gold. Whatever tends to leave the child 
or the man a little more sensitive to goodness and a little 
more inclined to do it, without thinking, is right education. 
We shall have many occasions to apply this test to creeds, 
systems of education, and forms of religious expression. For 
the present we wish to call attention to the fact, not suffi- 
ciently noted, that the basis of character in the learned and 
the ignorant alike lies back ofall specific ideas, forms, cus- 
toms and actions in the permanent sentiments out of which 
arise emotion, feeling and the impulses to think and act. 


In Sunshiny Weather. 


“For he sometimes in sunshiny weather fell into fits.” 

This quaint observation of Bunyan, interjected into the 
account of the terrible Giant Despair, does much to enliven 
the spirits of the sympathetic reader. Christian and Hope- 
ful were in a very sad plight. Doubting Castle was a 
gloomy stronghold. Its iron gates were heavy ; and, as 
Christian afterward discovered, “the lock went damnable 
hard.” In fact, there seemed no way of escape from the 
clutches of the surly old giant. That which first made them 
pluck up courage was the chance discovery that, grim and 
big as he was, he was subject to a constitutional weakness. 
The fact was that Giant Despair had fits. 

Now a giant who has fits, however vigilant he may be, 
cannot make a good jailer. It would be strange if, with 
their stout hearts and clear heads, they could not outwit 
their epileptic keeper.. “Let us consider,” said Hopeful, 
“that all the law is not with Giant Despair. Who knows 
but that he may in a short time have another of his fits, 
and may lose the use of his limbs? and, if ever that should 
come to pass again, for my part, I am resolved to pluck up 
the heart of a man, and to try my utmost to get from under 
his hand. I was a fool I did not try to do it before.” 

The sun which shines on the just and the unjust shone 
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also on Doubting Castle, investing it with a radiance like 
that of the Delectable Mountains. There were perfect days, 
now and then, when the sky was so blue and the air so full 
of life that it was very hard to maintain a consistent gloom. 
Even giants can’t stand everything: there’s a limit to their 
endurance. There was a period of sunshiny weather that 
was too much for Giant Despair. He felt his strength sud- 
denly failing him, and he fell to the ground in an uncontrol- 
lable fit of cheerfulness. 

Poor old Giant Despair! What availed his castle and his 
stout club and all the conveniences for unmitigated despond- 
ency? His gloom-producing devices were of the most ap- 
proved construction. But, alas! there were moments when 
the hand that controlled them lost its cunning. At such 
times, in spite of the utmost effort of his will, he could not 
take himself quite seriously, and the world did not seem 
more than half bad. There was danger in these “ often in- 
firmities.” What if he should catch sight of his own face in 
a glass, and find his grimaces more amusing than terrifying, 
and should laugh outright as he discovered what an old 
humbug he was! Then it would be all up with Giant De- 
spair, and Doubting Castle would vanish instantly. 

It was humiliating that, with all his huge bulk, he should 
be the victim of the “cosmic weather,’— and good weather 
at that! His philosophy had been the result of much pain- 
ful ratiocination. He had proved by a variety of syllogisms 
that this is the worst possible world, and that the chief end 
of man is to find out how bad it is, and so make himself 
miserable forever. So long as he stayed indoors, this phi- 
losophy seemed unassailable; and, when he went down into 
the dungeon of Doubting Castle, it seemed the last word of 
wisdom. Not a fact could he there find to contradict it. 
But, when he went out into the sunshine, he could hear Nat- 
ure shrieking with laughter against his creed. A plague on 
the sunshiny weather ! 


In these days Giant Despair does not need to catch tray- 
ellers asleep in the fields to fill up his castle: it has become 
a fashionable resort. Many pilgrims set out for it, in order 
that they may experience an intense and romantic sensation. 
It has an especial fascination for young people who have 
reason to suspect themselves of genius. Nothing seems to 
confirm this suspicion so fully as susceptibility to gloomy 
views of the universe. Cheerfulness is commonplace. Kit- 
tens and babies can enjoy themselves. But to be miserable 
without apparent cause,—if this is not genius, what is it? 
At least it is the substitute for genius which some of our 
most admired magazine poets seem to find very satisfactory. 
To compress the misery of the world into the limits of a 
single sonnet, and to write woful ballads to the eyebrows of 
Mistress Sorrow, is their ambition. s 

Melancholy material, furnished gratuitously by Giant 
Despair, may be worked up into a variety of merchantable 
forms, according to the state of the market. We have reason 
to believe that a great part of the pessimism which just now 
infects our literature is a purely artificial product. It is 
imitative and conventional to the point of absurdity. It only 
indicates that Doubting Castle is being turned into “a show 
place,” and that Giant Despair, running short of captives, 
is willing to take boarders. 

Still, there are real captives also, though their lamentations 
do not often get into print. One who is in this condition is 
not helped so much by a sympathetic friend who condoles 
with him as by one who, like Hopeful, bids him “pluck up 
the heart of a man.” 

There is no use trying to argue with Giant Despair. He 
is master of a sombre sophistry that deceives the very elect. 
He can paint pictures of the most familiar and dearly loved 
scenes in such a way that every prospect displeases. He 
can so describe the woes impending over Church and State, 
and even over the whole solar system, that it leaves only one 
motive to make life worth living; and that is, a morbid 
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curiosity to know how it would feel to see all these dreadful 
things actually happening. 

There is no endeavor that he cannot make seem hopeless 
from the start. We fear that, could he get even the editor of 
the Christian Register and all the editorial contributors (he 
could never catch the publisher) into his dungeon, he would 
convince them that their bright anticipations for the coming 
year are to be blighted. He would make them believe that 
it is impossible for them to make an interesting religious 
journal, and that, if they could do it, nobody would appre- 
ciate it. 

To any of our readers who may be under the temporary 
sway of the old giant, let us whisper a word of advice: Don’t 
take him too seriously. Don’t be scared at his bluster. You 
have not nearly so much reason to be afraid of him as he 
has to be afraid of the sunshine. Remember his weaknesses. 
Coax him out of doors in sunshiny weather, watch him till 
his knees begin to tremble, then cut and run. 


Religious Aspects and Prospects. 


Organized and instituted religion is feebly felt as a factor 
in public affairs. Except in England, the State Church is a 
buzzing fly on the ponderous wheel,— not carrying, but 
carried. Clericalism is still officious and pushing, but it 
generally raises a strong wave in front of its own prow; for 
priestly arrogance is resented by every civilized community. 
Unless Leo XIII. may pass for an exception, there is not 
now in Christendom an ecclesiastical statesman who stands 
out prominently and masterfully as a counsellor or monitor 
of governments or of society. And the pope’s own power 
for good is sadly diluted by his ambition to be a worldly 
prince. 

Notwithstanding its compact and disciplined organization, 
its prestige and momentum, the Roman Church is working 
at great disadvantage. Its historical strongholds in Italy, 
France, and Austria, have passed from ecclesiastical to civil 
control, and the great populations which have been trained 
in Catholic traditions and customs have quietly emancipated 
themselves from clerical domination. Even Belgium, where 
the non-Catholic element is very small, is fully in line with 
the general movement toward religious freedom; and poor 
Spain is the only land where non-conforming worship is con- 
fined to private houses. 

In the United States, where Romanism is shrewdly and 
rapidly adapting itself to republican maxims and methods, it 
is really no more than a prominent and active sect. It holds 
its own, and makes progress mainly through re-enforcements 
received from Europe. But it is well organized and officered. 
Its following is loyal and enthusiastic; and, if it shall prove 
pliable to the Time Spirit, it is assured of a long and large 
future, and is a factor to be reckoned with. 

Protestantism, the world over, is in a state of flux and 
change. Its theological system is like a huge castle wall, 
undermined by running waters. The watchmen point com- 
placently to the massive masonry; while yet a solemn voice 
is declaring, “There shall ot be one stone left upon an- 
other.” Meanwhile the process of reconstruction goes for- 
ward with vigor; and the reconciliation of reason and faith 
is slowly accomplishing itself in every seminary, parsonage, 
and Bible class, as well as among the more intelligent laity. 
The creeds of Augsburg, Geneva, Dort, and Westminster, are 
no longer objects of attack or defence: they are grass-grown 
earth-works, on which old and broken gun-carriages are 
mouldering to dust. 

But “the larger thought of God,” with the union of the 
divine and human, as illustrated in Jesus for mankind, is 
working widely and mightily to subdue all things to itself. 
It would be a mistake to judge the present religious situa- 
tion by surface facts and external activities. There are 
powerful undercurrents, felt alike in Church and State, re- 
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porting their tendencies in social agitations and aspirations, 
in literature, art, and science, which indicate a broad sweep 
of modern life away from materialism toward a richer . 
spirituality. 

As we read the situation, there is now going forward an 
immense preparatory process. ‘There is a vigorous young 
undergrowth of religion, charged with the passion of truth, 
with reverent ethical earnestness, and with the impulse of 
humane endeavor. Inside and outside of all churches, there 
is coming to the front a great body of men and women who 
are not disposed to quarrel with traditions nor to swear by 
them, but who are intent to decide every question on its 
merits and diligent to seek and follow the light, wherever it 
leads. They represent the religion of faith, hope, and love. 
They believe that nothing is too good for mankind,— that 
nothing is too good to be true or too high to be reached. 
These, and such as these, are the material with which Provi- 
dence is building the Church of the Future,— the Church of 
the More Abundant Life. They must feel each other; they 
must exchange signals; they must join hands. 


Current Copics. 


Two measures now before Congress are exciting the most 
wide-spread discussion all over the country, and the hostility 
to both of them is so strong that it is very much of a ques- 
tion whether either will ever become a law. 

One of these measures is embodied in the new civil ser- 
vice bill which provides for the exemption of several large 
classes of government officials from the classified service. 
The opponents of the new system claim that the changes 
contemplated are of so sweeping a character as to mean, 
practically, the rejection of the fundamental principles of 
civil service. Party lines in Congress are somewhat loosely 
drawn on the issue, and the battle will be fought very largely 
on the merits of the question itself. 


ad 

ANOTHER measure that is meeting with quite as much crit- 
icism is Senator Lodge’s so-called “ anti-immigration ” bill. 
The German vote, which has a decided significance in States 
where the Teutonic element is in numerical force, is strongly 
committed against any legislation that shall make a knowl- 
edge of the English language a necessary condition for ad- 
mittance of immigrants to the country. Karl Schurz and 
other political leaders of equal prominence have taken up the 
cudgels against further restrictive action against the inflow 
of aliens into the country. 

In Congress itself there is a formidable section, made up 
again without any well-defined reference to party, which has 
set before itself the problem of defeating the bill on the floor 
of the House. 

ad 


AN indication of the tendency toward secularization, even 
in Canada, where ecclesiastical influences have always been 
strong, is to be found in the result of the Toronto plebiscite, 
which decided that no exemption from taxation should be 
made in favor of church properties. One of the circum- 
stances that had, perhaps, a deciding influence on the result 
of the voting was the action of a Baptist church in Toronto, 
which insisted on paying the tax on its full assessment, as a 
matter of principle. The members of the church argued 
that it was not equitable to demand that non-church-goers 
and those who belonged to other communions should be 
compelled to subscribe indirectly to the support of their so- 
ciety. 

a 

THERE is every evidence now that the New England mill- 
owners will soon be involved in a protracted struggle with 
their employees over the question of a general reduction of 
wages, averaging from 10 to 15 per cent. on present rates. 
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The sentiment among the mill hands at New Bedford, 
Mass., is very strongly in favor of a strike. The operatives 
in Fall River, Mass., and at different points in Rhode Island, 


are similarly inclined to offer vigorous resistance to the pro-. 


posed policy of reduction. The mill agents, on the other 
hand, are determined to equalize the advantages enjoyed by 
their Southern competitors by a sweeping diminution of the 
wage-rate in New England; and compromise is said to be en- 
tirely out of the question. 

ad 


A PARTICULARLY revolting display of mob violence has 
just disgraced Arkansas, where a band of Oklahomans 
wreaked summary vengeance upon two Seminole Indians 
who were accused of the murder of a white woman. The 
alleged murderers, after being fearfully mutilated, were bound 
hand and foot, and burned to death. The Indian agents 
were at hand to deal with the offenders (if offenders they 
were) by means of the regular processes of justice ; but retribu- 
tion did not seem, in the opinion of the mob, to be speedy 
enough, nor of sufficiently violent a nature. 


Bd 


TAMMANY is collecting all its available forces for a sweeping 
attack upon the Raines law in the New York State Assembly. 
At a conference of Republican leaders in the Empire State, 
many of the Assemblymen from country districts declared to 
Mr. Platt that they could not afford to antagonize their con- 
stituents by failing to support the law as it stands in the 
statute books. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that the 
law, which figured as one of the chief issues in the municipal 
campaign in New York, will be repealed without very much 
difficulty. 

& 


ANOTHER change which Tammany has already effected in 
the Greater New York, and which may be regarded as fairly 
indicative of Tammany’s political principles, is the decision 
announced by the chiefs only a few days after their 
accession to power that the civil service system was to be 
abolished forthwith and utterly in the municipal régime of 
the great metropolis. And they have lived up to the full 
significance of their declaration. 


a 


Tue grand master of the Masonic bodies of New York 
State has issued a circular withdrawing recognition from the 
Peruvian order of Masonry, because the latter ‘“ committed 
Masonic suicide” by refusing to recognize the Bible as part 

of its ritual. 
& 


Botu Secretary of State Sherman and Secretary of the 
Navy Long have declared that the United States has no 
interests in China which would necessitate the despatch of 
an extraordinary sea force there. Mr. Sherman gives it as his 
opinion that there is no scheme to dismember China, and 
that even in that event definite menace would have to be 
given to American interests in that country before the admin- 
istration could feel justified in augmenting materially the 
naval strength of the United States that is already in 


Chinese waters. 
a 


Tue friends of purity have just achieved a success in 
Kentucky. The last lottery in Louisville was closed with 
the expiration of the old year. For over five years legal 
proceedings have been maintained against the corporation of 
the lottery, which succeeded in postponing the final issue by 
appeals from court to court. The action that finally ended 
the existence of the evil was a decision’ rendered against it 
by the United States Supreme Court last December. 


i 
Hon. Mark Hanwa is the winner in the contest over the 
Ohio senatorship. The struggle has bred an exceptional de- 
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gree of bitterness. Both the supporters of Mr. Hanna and 
his opponents appear to have availed themselves of extreme 
measures. ‘There have been resignations from State offices 
on account of political disaffection, and abuse has been one 
of the weapons of offence in both camps. Every trick and 
device known to politics has been freely and fully used, with 
the result that the campaign will bequeath an enormous 


amount of bad blood among Ohio politicians for years to 
come. 


Lorp Cromer, the British commissioner at Cairo, breathed 
a sigh of relief when he was notified recently of the death of 
Rouillier Bey, the khedive’s French private secretary. The 
Bey was candidly recognized by the English in Egypt as one 
of the greatest obstacles to complete British domination; and 
Lord Cromer a year or two ago paid the Frenchman the 
high compliment of requesting the latter’s immediate dis- 
missal from his post, and that in the most energetic terms 
consistent with diplomacy. 

Rouillier Bey was one of the many diplomats who believed 
that the occasion of Abbas Pasha, the present khedive, to 
the throne of Egypt, would mean a complete overturn of 
affairs at Cairo, with a steady diminution of English prestige 
there in favor of the French. 

As a matter of fact, the reign of Abbas began with an un- 
mistakable inclination on the part of the young ruler to re- 
cover some of the prestige which the khedivate lost under 
his predecessor. Lord Cromer, however, plainly notified 
the khedive that England had come to Egypt to stay, and 
that the English officials at Cairo were fully prepared for 
eventualities. Abbas submitted with as good a grace as he 
could muster, and English influence in Egyptian affairs con- 
tinued to grow. One of the concessions which the prince 
succeeded in wresting from the hands of the British was the 
appointment of Rouillier Bey as his private secretary. The 
latter used his opportunity so wisely that the recent attempt 
of the powers to limit British control over Egyptian finances 
is said to have been undertaken at his suggestion. The at- 
tempt failed, however; and England’s hold upon Egypt is 
now stronger than before, whatever may be the case on the 
Upper Nile. 

ed 


Tue British press echoes quite audibly the sentiment of 
the English people, that Salisbury is about to redeem a few of 
the many blunders of his characteristic foreign policy by 
taking an advanced position in affairs in China. English 
merchants have seen with consternation the possibility that 
some of the best ports on the coast of China might be closed 
to British commerce by the presence of German, French, or 
Russian fleets. Hence the loud and urgent demand upon 
the London Foreign Office that something be done imme- 
diately to avert such a catastrophe to British interests in 
China. 

While Lord Salisbury has not as yet made any formal 
conditions upon the occupation of Chinese ports by foreign 
powers, he has intimated quite plainly the attitude of Eng- 
land in the matter by declaring, with the Conservative press 
as his mouthpiece, that no act of European aggression which 
promises to result in the closing of a single Asiatic port to 
British trade will be tolerated by the Foreign Office. 


od 


Ir is said that Prince Hohenlohe, the German chancellor, 
is about to introduce a bill in the Reichstag prohibiting the 
use of any but the German language on all public occasions 
throughout the empire. 

Such a law, of course, would be aimed chiefly at the Poles 
and the people of Alsace and Lorraine. The former have 
never ceased to be a thorn in the flesh of the government at 
Berlin, by their consistent opposition to imperial plans on all 
possible occasions. Bismarck undertook to stamp out the 
sentiment of nationality in German Poland by a vast scheme 
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of forced colonization, which will descend into history as one 
of the blackest crimes that the red-handed chancellor ever 
committed. The German Poles remain more Polish than 
ever; and the present kaiser has often had reason to echo 
the remark of his former chancellor,— “The Poles are the 
nuisance of Europe.” 

The Elsas-Lotharingians, on the other hand, have made an 
equally desperate attempt to preserve their French speech, 
with the result that they, too, antagonized the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

And now comes Prince Hohenlohe with a determination 
to accomplish a task that proved to be beyond the powers of 
his great predecessor in office; and Germany may soon be 
engaged in a war of the races, much after the manner of the 
one that is being waged in the Austro-Hungarian empire,— a 
sort of renewed Awlturkampf without a Bismarck to com- 
mand the imperialist forces. 

ad 


Lorp SA.ispury has already had ample cause to regret 
with increasing bitterness his action in permitting the hu- 
miliation of Japan after the late war of that country with 
China. The Conservative premier’s opponents point out 
that, had the premier been capable of reading the simplest 
formule of the situation at the time, he would have given 
the Japanese Empire the warmest support within the limits 
of strictly diplomatic action. 

Instead of that the London Foreign Office was content to 
see Japan virtually robbed of the fruits of her notable victory 
over China, and allowed the triumph of Russo-German in- 
triguers at Pekin. The result is that Japan, the natural ally 
of England in Chinese waters, now finds herself crippled by 
the recent error of the very government whose action Mar- 
quis Ito stands prepared to support with all the resources of 
the empire, to the end that China shall be open to the com- 
merce of the world. 

Td 


Tuts same fatal incapability to recognize an inevitable 
ally, which Salisbury has shown on more than one occasion, 
resulted in the annihilation of Italian prestige in Africa. 
During the Abyssinian war, Italy was England’s ally in a 
very definite sense, inasmuch as the Anglo-Egyptian. forces 
that started on their way up the Nile, while the Italians 
were struggling against Franco-Russian intrigue in Abys- 
sinia, were acting in conjunction with the plans of the Ital- 
ian commander in chief. 

When it became apparent that disaster to Italian arms was 
impending, the cabinet at Rome turned to Lord Salisbury, 
and implored his aid in the crisis. Italy pointed out that 
a definite pronouncement on the matter by England would 
give a tremendous advantage to the Italians in Abyssinia,— 
an advantage that would have spelled the word “ victory.” 
And yet Salisbury quietly allowed England’s ally to suffer a 
crushing loss of prestige, when a word from him would have 
changed the entire complexion of things. 

It is to the credit of the national honor of the Italians 
that they carried out their part of the recent agreement 
with England by handing over Kassala to the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian forces in spite of the virtual betrayal of Italy’s interests 
by the Salisbury cabinet. 

a 


THE proposition by Count Muravieff, the Russian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, of Prince George of Greece for the 
mooted governorship of Crete, marked so radical a change 
in Russian policy in the Greco-Turkish dispute that the 
European courts immediately suspected that Russia’s altered 
attitude in respect to the house of King George must have 
some reason for being. 

Now comes the report that this concession to the present 
royal family of Greece is an additional sign that the abdica- 
tion of King George is only a matter of time, and a short 
time at that. It is no secret that Russia objects very 
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strongly to the continued incumbency upon the Greek throne 
of the Danish house of King George. ‘This objection is 
based partly on the fact that Russia does not like King 


.George, because he is too much of a German and a West- 


erner, and partly on that other significant fact. that the Mus- 
covite foreign ministers always make it a point to prevent, 
whenever they can, the continuation of any settled régime in 
the small states of South-eastern Europe. 


Brevities. 


“Tt’s a chore to live.”— Maine Farmer. 


“ Rich and poor alike should bear their proportion of the 
public burdens.” — Governor's Message. 


Christendom is based on the conviction that in the year 
of our Lord one — “ something happened.” 


Dr. Ecob of Denver says that “the ideal of the future is 
church union, not, as in the present, church competition.” 


A rich Boston wit, speaking of the effect of hard times on 
a fellow-millionaire, declared that he had been “reduced to 
affluence.” 


“The temptation of Jesus,” said Dr. Barton to his ortho- 
dox congregation on Sunday morning, “is not worth a 
copper to you, unless you see in it a parallel to your tempta- 
tions, and find in it the secret of victory over them.” 


“Fellowship is to be sought where alone it can be found, 
not by preaching inflexible dogmas nor by tightening any of 
the cords of organization, but by essential oneness of spirit, 
aim, and work.”— Rev. /. Cuckson, in Faith and Fellowship. 


The curfew tolls the knell of passing Hoodlumism. Over 
three hundred towns and cities, chiefly in the Middle West, 
have passed the curfew ordinance, requiring children under 
fifteen, without leave of absence, to be at home by eight 
o’clock in winter and nine o’clock in summer. This resto- 
ration of an old-time custom has diminished youthful arrests 
75 per cent. in some cities, and fully 50 per cent. in others. 


Prof. Bryce says that “the government of the Boers in 
South Africa stifles progress and thwarts industry.” <A 
better description than that of the Hawaiian monarchy 
could be given only by exchanging the verbs: it stifled 
industry and thwarted progress. And yet Prof. Bryce sees 
in the one instance a reason for British suzerainty, and 


in the other similar case an opportunity for American 
“hands off.” 


A big public debt, a big bond of union, is a big fallacy. 
On the contrary, there is no more irritating source of popu- 
lar unrest and civil dissolution than the increasing tax-rate 
brought about by extravagant public outlay. A weighty and 
instructive article in the last /orum, by Simon Sterne, on 
“The Reconquest of New York by Tammany,” frankly con- 
fesses that one of the causes of the revulsion from the re- 
form government was its increased cost. The tax-rate rose 
from $1.79 on a hundred in 1894 to $2.10 in 1897, under 
reform; and that in spite of a great increase in assessments. 


The-Ministers’ Alliance of Denver have appointed a com- 
mittee to prevent the starting of new churches where exist- 
ing churches already supply the local needs. The Interde- 
nominational Commission of Maine reports happy results 
from its seven years’ service for union. Is it not time for 
churches styling themselves liberal to emulate this example ? 
Unitarians, Universalists, Progressive Evangelicals, Broad 
Churchmen, all Catholics in deed, and not in name only, 
instead of cutting into each other, ought to be working to- 
gether. Union with difference is far more edifying in love 
than union with sameness. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Human Will. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The subject of Mr. Dole’s communication to the Register 
of December 30 is, as he suggests, rather large for satisfac- 
tory handling within the limits of a letter. Perhaps, also, 
it is a little unwise to interfere in any discussion that he is 
conducting with another. And yet I should like to give 
the testimony of my consciousness, for whatever it is worth, 
in a case which seems to me of considerable importance. 
Mr. Dole does not appear to himself to originate anything. 
So far as he knows, his mind is merely the organ or instru- 
ment through which a higher power is acting. Now my 
consciousness tells a different story. When I see a book 
lying in the street where it has fallen, and stop to consider 
whether or not I will pick it up, if I know anything, I think 
I know that my mind is not at that moment the helpless 
slave of antecedent causes in whatever decision it shall 
make, but, seeing what it desires to do, in view of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, originates the action upon which 
the fate of the book depends. Of course, I act, or try to 
act, as a reasonable being, and that means not from mere 
caprice, but I am conscious that it is my act, and not that 
of somebedy or something acting through me. If, because 
the book is muddy and I do not wish to soil my hands, I 
turn away, I afterward reproach myself, and not the uni- 
verse. If I take up the book, I feel that to this extent I 
have defeated the force of gravitation and the power of wind 
and rain which had conspired to do a certain work of de- 
struction. : 

And why not? Mr. Dole reduces all things at last to the 
will of God. The divine will unquestionably originates: it 
is the only source we can think of for the vast energies that 
surround us. Why should not the human will, if it be a will 
in any proper sense of that word, also be an original source 
of power? ‘This is what it means to me to be a son of God. 
I can create as God creates. To be sure, my will is feeble ; 
but, according to its ability, it has this divine gift and pre- 
rogative to “speak, and it is done.” 

Mr. Dole asks what are the dangers to morals and religion 
in denying to the human soul this power to originate action. 
One must speak with moderation and charity in pointing out 
the dangers of any creed, for otherwise the good life of some 
who hold that creed is very sure to bring him to confusion. 
Speaking for myself, I can only say that the views which 
Mr. Dole advocates reduce life at last to what seems to be 
a kind of solemn farce. Certainly, their close application to 
life must do away with praise and blame ; and, while I do 
not strenuously insist upon reserving my right to judge my 
fellow-men, I cannot so easily get rid of the notion that my 
own remorse for neglect of duty, and my own increase of 
self-respect for duty well performed, have a meaning that 
goes down to the roots of my being. It strikes me that, in a 
world where we have some difficulty in persuading the 
“wicked to forsake his way,” we do not help the matter 
much by giving him to understand that he is in no degree 
responsible for what he does. Moreover, I cannot think of 
God as originating the evil that men do, and then bringing 
upon them the fearful retributions from which they some- 
times suffer. 

It seems a little odd that I should be accusing Mr. Dole 
of professing too much religion; and yet, perhaps, that is 
about what the difference between him and myself would 
amount to. Always religion has manifested this tendency 
to ascribe everything to Deity. Man, says the old hymn, 
“is less than naught,” God is “all in all.” Any dissent 
from this view is generally met, as Mr. Dole meets it, by 
asking, How, then, can you limit God? But if whatever we 
seem to take from God is given to man, if we regard that 
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freedom which seems to limit divine action as God’s price- 
less gift to his human child, how are we the losers? At any 
rate, if propose to stand fast upon the testimony of my moral 
consciousness that I can, and to some extent do, originate 
my action. If, as I am told, I cannot have any universe on 
these terms, I will get on as best I can without it, clinging 
fast to the rock which is for me the beginning of all 
certainties. Howarp N. Brown. 


Eminent Unitarians. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A part of my work in this college city is calling the at- 
tention of young men and women to the Unitarian faith. 
I have never found any other plan so successful as that 
of making large use of names of eminent Unitarians. In 
my Monthly Church Announcement circulated among the 
students, I nearly always have a prominent paragraph some- 
what like this : — 

‘‘What is Unitarianism? It is the religion believed in by 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams, by Bryant, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, by Hawthorne, Bancroft, and Motley, by Horace 
Mann, Agassiz, and President Eliot of Harvard, by Mary 
Livermore, Helen Hunt Jackson, and Julia Ward Howe, 
by Channing, Parker, and Freeman Clarke, by Emerson, 
Holmes, and Edward Everett Hale, and by hundreds more 
of the greatest and best men and women this country has 
produced. A religion accepted by such minds is worthy of at- 
tention.” 

The names of these distinguished men and women arrest 
the eye of hundreds of young people. And a religious faith 
accepted by the first minds of the nation interests them, and 
they begin to make farther inquiries about it. 

In the same way we have found it very useful to have in 
our church vestibule and social rooms pictures of eminent 
representatives of Unitarianism, silent but eloquent preachers 
of our gospel. When we are asked, “‘ What is Unitarianism?”’ 
and we reply, “It is the religion of these men and women,” 
the answer goes home like a shot, and is never forgotten. 

Who of our ministers have preached or lectured on the 
subject, ‘The Religion of Eminent Men ”’? or “ Unitarian- 
ism as the Religion of Eminent Men’? I have never 
found a more effective theme for calling public attention to 
our thought. And now I write to make a suggestion. 

We are everywhere in need of lantern slides to illustrate 
lectures on this subject and on the whole history of Unitari- 
anism. Just before I left England, a little more than a year 
ago, it was announced that a prominent Unitarian layman 
there had just made a present to the English Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society of a sufficient sum of money to enable 
that society to provide itself with sets of lantern slides to 
illustrate Dr. Herford’s entire book, ‘The Story of Religion 
in England,” with the design that these slides should be 
lent to ministers and others in all parts of the kingdom who 
wanted to give lectures on religious history in England. It 
is easy to see how useful such pictures will be. Can we not 
have something of the kind in this country to illustrate the 
history of American Unitarianism, and especially to illus- 
trate a lecture or set of lectures on our great Unitarian 
leaders and representatives ? 

We ought to have lantern slides of a full hundred of our 
distinguished men and women, and also of many historic 
places, churches, and other buildings, etc., connected with 
our past and present. Who will furnish the money — say, 
to the Unitarian Association, the Sunday School Society, or 
the Young People’s Religious Union—for this purpose? 
There should be three or four sets of the slides, so that they 
can be lent to ministers desiring to use them in all parts of 
the country. The expense will not be great, but the service 


rendered to our cause will be great and lasting. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
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For the Christian Register. 
True Music. 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


We cage ourselves in sordidness. The fair, 
Bright, common coin of daily deed we dare 

To rust with cheap contempt and faithlessness ; 
Yet, on the hard counter of the tedious years, 
Coin sterling, true, to serve our brothers’ stress, 
Would ring out music rivalling the spheres. 


Equality and Degrees of Inequality. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


At the foundation of modern democracy lies the doctrine 
of human equality. It originated in the philosophy of 
Rousseau. It was embodied perhaps by Jefferson, in our 
Declaration of Independence. It remains as one of those 
elements in Americanism which we inherit, not from England, 
but from France. The genius of England has always been 
aristocratic, while in France the sentiment of equality is even 
more sincere and wide-spread than it is among ourselves. 

It is often forgotten that this doctrine is applicable only in 
the sphere of politics and economics. When applied in the 
spiritual world, it produces scandal and absurdity. 

A common effect of it is to vitiate the popular standards 
of human worth. A school of historians has arisen which 
seeks to explain away the prominence of great men in the 
records of the past. They try to show us how Moses or 
Luther or Napoleon is but a mouthpiece or an instrument of 
popular movements which would have gone on much the 
same if these colossal men had never been born. They 
believe that an “epoch-making” man does not guide and 
inspire the general movement of his age, but rather that the 
epoch makes him, 

Yet nothing is more evident, or more generally recognized, 
than inequality of men. If I casually remark in public that 
I am as intellectual as Newton or Kant, as energetic as Na- 
poleon, as good a poet as Shakespeare, as holy as Saint John, 
you commit me to the asylum for egomania. But not only 
does inequality appear in the large space of reverence which 
separates from the multitude the giants of our race: the 
same fact is everywhere. Men are radically and forever 
unequal. No two are alike, no two have the same powers, 
no two render the same quality of service to their fellows. 
Put two children at play, and each will try to outdo the 
other. Let there be two workmen at a bench or let two 
women be grinding at a mill, and one shall be taken, and the 
other left. 

Not only is this true of Man; but, if you follow Nature to 
her utmost bound, you discover everywhere that life is rivalry. 
Nature is the arch-aristocrat and king-maker. She is all 
ranks and degrees; and, the higher the degree, the more 
conspicuous the superiority of certain creatures above others. 
What sight can match the eagle’s eye? What speed outstrip 
the wild horse on the plain? What strength and cunning of 
the brute creation can resist at last the earth-conquering 
intellect of man? Inequality is written large through all the 
universe, from the stars that burn with differing glory to the 
insects that crowd each other on the edge of a rose-leaf; 
from the order in a beehive to the hierarchies of art, science, 
and virtue, where human spirits shine forth emulous and 
excelling. 

How shall this truth be reconciled with the irresistible 
tendency of civilization toward political equality ? 

There is only one way to do it,— by clearly distinguishing 
the material, or physical, from the spiritual, or psychical. 

It is only in the material order that equality is a rational 
ideal. All men have the same physical needs. The beggar 
feels hunger and cold as keenly as a king. “If you prick 
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Hus, do we not bleed? if you poison us, do we not dies” 
fe In the universal struggle of humanity against famine, cold, 
& and sickness, all men have an equal concern. 
tribution of the necessities of life all men are equally bene- 
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By a just dis- 


fited. The mighty movement of our times, therefore, toward 
more equal social conditions is a demand of reason and 
justice. The progress of democracy in the modern world 
means greater comfort for the masses, more bread, better 
health, cleaner houses, a more general diffusion of the 
means and essentials of physical well-being. 

Yet the republic aims at this juster distribution, not that 
the multitudes may finally stand still in stupid contentment, 
satisfied with “hog and hominy.” Such an ideal could not 
stir anybody’s soul, who had a soul. It is not an ideal 
worth living for, still less dying for. The true purpose of 
the republic is to lay this broad foundation of physical 
equality, in order that spiritual competition may then start 
fair, that greater works than these may be done; that the 
master souls’ of the race may perhaps make some diviner 
music which will put to shame all that genius has ever 
wrought for man. This was what Emerson meant by saying 
that “Homer and Milton will be tin pans yet.” It was 
Emerson, the most characteristic of American thinkers, who 
taught us of “the semi-God whom we await.” Great per- 
sonalities were his peculiar study. Yet who has expressed 
so clearly as he our American faith in untutored manhood, 
which is the nobler side of our sentiment of equality? 

True Americanism, then, recognizes both physical (or 
political) equality, and also spiritual superiority. To the doc- 
trine of equality we must add some legion of honor, some 
doctrine of degrees. 

Why was it good that our Puritan founders put away 
kings and nobles from our State and priests and bishops 
from the flock of Christ, that the French Revolution 
levelled the Bastile, that the American Constitution knows 
neither slave nor titled power, but makes all men equal 
before the law? Why rejoice in the downfall of feudal 
rank? Not merely because in a democracy the masses are 
fed and clothed,— for this they may be under the czar or the 
caliph,— but because our system encourages évery citizen to 
self-respect, to self-improvement, and enables the child of 
the poorest home. to develop to its uttermost whatever facul- 
ties God has given. A free and equal government is a 
blessing, not because it levels all to spiritless mediocrity, but 
because it gives every human creature a fair chance to rise. 
The curse of the old régime was not its inequality, but its in- 
justice. In the lower ranks chill penury repressed their 
noble rage, and the higher ranks were debased by luxury. 
Had the old aristocracy been able — according to its inten- 
tion — to enroll in its own class all the ability and virtue of 
the nation, it might have gone on forever. It fell because, 
on the whole, it deserved to fall, that the people might 
choose leaders more fit. An ideal republic is a society 
which elects its worthiest to power, and whose upper class 
has no claim to respect except intelligence and character. 
Here, as elsewhere, the mere statement of what we ought to 
be satirizes what we have attained: But, if we would achieve 
an ideal, it must first be made®visible, if only as a “ heavenly 
vision.” 

The kingdom of Christ has been called the republic of 
God. Wherever Christianity is a power, it has the two con- 
trasted tendencies which are in the ideal of the American 
republic. In the material order Christianity levels down: 
in the spiritual order it creates higher degrees. It levels 
down, because it means love for all men. It shelters the 
outcast and the stranger, teaches the idiot, hears the crying 
of the prisoners, does not forget even the weak and un- 
worthy. It is not the will of our Father that one of these 
little ones should perish. As Dr. Martineau so finely 
observes, it might be supposed by one ignorant of its secret 
that Christian charity was chiefly concerned with the physi- 
cal wants of men. It multiplies the loaves, it heals the 
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fever, it walks the stormy waves of human pain and terror, 
and breathes a “ Peace! be still.” 

On the contrary, Christianity creates degrees, because it 
commands nothing less than perfection, an ever-receding 
ideal. How large it writes the honor roll of prophets! A 
Christian soul is full of enthusiastic reverence. It must not 
cringe to riches or false glory, but it bows itself before the 
true servants of God. As Protestants, we have broken the 
shrines of the saints because they held idols. We have en- 
larged our notions of sainthood, but I doubt if we are really 
behind the Catholic practice in true reverence for the men 
and women who have walked with God, and given their lives 
for the brethren. No man loves goodness who does not love 
the good. No man feels the greatness of his own soul who 
does not reverence men who are better than himself. 

This sentiment of spiritual degrees has an extraordinary 
range in the history of the Church. What an incorruptible 
crown was given to her first messengers! How small a 
Roman Cesar looks beside Saint Peter and Saint John! 
How obscure is every writer of classic fame compared with 
the evangelists, or even with Paul and Augustine! Those 
who render surpassing service to divine truth or serve their 
age with more than common measure of the love of Christ 
have obtained an honor above princes. ‘They sit on thrones, 
and judge Israel. They have more than the vacant immor- 
tality of a name: they have perpetual influence over human 
lives. 

The doctrine of degrees, then, though useful in politics, is, 
in the last analysis, a religious truth. Important in the 
State, it is all-essential in the Church. Without it the army 
of God becomes a rabble. Without spiritual captains there 
is no forward march. It is even impossible to follow Jesus 
as our supreme leader until we have first recognized that 
such leadership is a spiritual need, and that he, though 
human, is transcendently the first and eldest of the many 
brethren we revere. 

In the kingdom of God some are nearer to him than 
others. The universe is, like Jacob’s dream at Bethel, a 
ladder into heaven. There are innumerable degrees, and 
servants of God ascending and descending But these de- 
grees of goodness are not like the ranks of worldly power, 
separated by envy and pride. ‘The steps of God’s stairway 
are overflowed by one glorious community of life, and joined 
together by love and service. The highest angels reach 
down to beckon and upraise. The lowest on the ladder may 
reach upward, and move upward, evermore. 


A Letter of a Free-thinker. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH BY RUTH PUTNAM. 


[In a search for another matter through the publication of the A//s- 
torisch Genootschap te Utrecht, an historical society of Holland, the 
writer chanced upon the following letter, which seemed to her worthy 
of translation from the Dutch. Prof. Tiele of Leiden University found 
the original among a mass of books and papers which he bought at 
auction in 1869. It was “written in a fine, clear hand, unsigned and 
unaddressed.” Prof. Tiele publishes it, and considers that it might have 
been written by Albert Joachimi, Dutch representative in London in 
1633, and who had been in Poland in 1617. It was a period when 
Holland was.torn in two by hair-splitting theological differences, and 
the picture herein given of the sentiments of one of the few who stood 
calmly aside from the bitter warfare is curious and interesting-] 


Favored, honored, and loved Friend,—1 received your 
letter of July 30 here at London on the Bourse, and thank 
you and all other good friends for your affection, and am 
rejoiced that it is well with you, You wrote me about the 
controversial pamphlets. Pray do not send any more. I 
am so tired of this madness that I do not care to read 
them. Thank you for the one you sent. I read into it 
a little; but, alas! the good man is too long-winded in his 
discourse. Voice and little more,—it could all be said 
very briefly. He should learn a brevity fitting to his sub- 
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ject, instead of drivelling on in words without regard to the 
subject. He talks about compulsion in religion. Who does 
not object to it so long as he is the weakest, and who does 
not exercise it as soon as he has the upper hand ? 

In regard to the Papists, their inquisition is sufficient 
testimony. Calvin’s book on heresy shows up the Calvin- 
ists, and it is the same thing with the Lutherans, 

‘The Arminians might have been broader, had they 
climbed higher. The Calvinists, too, sang the same tune 
at first; but, now that the calf has horns, it is different, and 
they are not as broad as they expected to be. The Ana- 
baptists and Socinians apparently have no desire to coerce 
any one. But, alas! whoever is not of their opinion, or at 
least shows no promise of becoming so, him they avoid, 
fearing lest their church may be injured, as I myself ex- 
perienced in Poland in 1617, and in ‘other places where 
they have any authority. And I remember, too, what I saw 
and heard about them from their own people at Lublyn, 
Cracow, Danswych, and other places. As regards myself, 
I have reason to be grateful to them for their friendship, 
and would be glad to be able to see my old friends at home. 

You say you would like to see my writings in print. I 
had thought of writing on various topics, in the form of let- 
ters, to different savans of my acquaintance here in Eng- 
land. But I say with the prophet, It is an evil time, there- 
fore the prudent keep silence. They’really are not worth 
the honor. I changed my mind, and resolved to write on 
various miscellaneous topics, just as they occur to me, and 
to make it as short and sharp as possible. 

That, indeed, would be something wholly novel. But the 
times are so dangerous that it is better to relinquish the idea 
entirely. Live for thyself, and live long: shun fame, let us 
possess our souls in hope and patience. As-you express a 
fear that I am inclined to the Papists, take this for an 
answer: I thank you for your kindly solicitude, and confess 
that I am inclined to the Papists, Calvinists, Anabaptists, 
Socinians, and Lutherans in certain respects. I have found 
that all upright, God-fearing, and virtuous persons who 
exist place their trust and single consolation on God in 
Christ, and try their best to attain an honorable, holy life, 
and all good works. For these I heartily trust, believe, and 
hope that they may attain the eternal life of the blest. On 
the other hand there are among all the aforesaid congrega- 
tions many godless and unholy men, some open sinners, some 
hypocrites, who say that they know God and in their works 
they deny him. They say that they are Christians; but 
they are a synagogue of Satans, and think they are doing 
God’s service when they persecute and kill their neighbors. 

The sum of it all is, Fear God, and keep his command- 
ment. Among the passers the despised Samaritan was 
the best Christian. The holy Levite and learned priest 
turned their back on the poor man; but the despised 
Samaritan acted with pity, and was blessed by God. The 
Pharisee boasts of his gifts and his tithes; and the publican 
laments his sins in low words, and was the best. 

It is easily proven that the expression Z7ansubstantia- 
tio primatur Pape and a host of other things were never 
heard of in the first twelve centuries after the birth of 
Christ. Then the Socinians thought they had done great 
things when they arrived at their opinion against the 
Trinity. The Calvinistic jewel is predestination and the 
death of heretics. The Lutherans base their theology on 
the copula es¢ and the ubiquity [of the body of Christ]; the 
Anabaptists, on immersion. Every one thinks his owl a 
falcon, and every fool has a doll to play with. They strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel, and think but little. I wish 
compassion, not charity, not sacrifices, not ceremonials and 
vain questionings, but true piety. Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is and 
of that which is to come. Without holiness no man shall 
see God. ¢ 

Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, rejoiced the Lord by their 
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faith. What avail all these disputes, questionings, cere- 
monials ? What did the thief know of all these things as he 
went from the cross into paradise with Christ? What do 
the simple folk to-day in the congregations know of all these 
controversies about which the learned cannot agree? If 
these controversies be needful for salvation, so that without 
their truth no one can be saved, then no one at all w7// be 
saved; for I fear that none, learned or unlearned, have the 
perfect truth in all respects and really understand it. From 
the above you may gather in what way I incline toward the 
Papists, or Catholics. 

I see, to be sure, what goes wrong. Some cry as if .the 
Papists alone had played the beasts, and as if there were no 
true men among them who served God faithfully ; but, if any 
one will take the trouble to compare the sects, he will find 
that all the bread is baked from one dough. Look at the 
Arminians, look at the Calvinists: among them you will find 
the God-fearing, as well as men of another stamp. But 
enough. Greet for me, etc. 


London, July 31, 1633. 


War or Peace. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


Now that Christendom nears the end of its twentieth cen- 
tury, and its birth-song yet echoes in the ear, what shall we 
think of the realization of peace and good will among men? 
Are we approaching those days when nations shall learn war 
no more? 

The dual and triple alliances, the armed neutrality of 
Europe, its people so burdened that peace becomes almost as 
intolerable as war,— burdened to maintain swelling armies 
and navies, whose existence must be justified by use,— these 
things seem to point to the memorable words which foretold 
the sword rather than those others which gave us the new 
commandment of love. 

And since that strange truce of God, when the temple of 
Janus was closed and “peace brooded o’er the hushed 
domain,” wars have indeed almost continuously troubled the 
earth. 

But while the weary Titans of the Old World, oppressed 
with hereditary feuds and antagonisms of race, stumble 
blindly along their ancient ways, do we, citizens of the 
republic which promises to all men the enjoyment of life 
and liberty and the prospect of happiness, offer better and 
nobler conditions, heralding, in truth, the Golden Age? 

Let us see. Here is an illustrated periodical published 
in one of our great cities, intended to attract the public eye, 
and presumably controlled by men of substance and repute. 
The cover bears a cartoon. The conventional Uncle Sam, 
striped and starry in clothing, pledges a matadorish Spaniard 
at the bar of a drinking-place. One figure holds a revolver, 
the other a knife, their weapons being hidden from one 
another. Both leer meaningly at the spectator. The motto 
is, “Oh, yes, our relations are perfectly amicable ” ! 

Within the cover is a full-sheet illustration of marching 
troops in fatigue dress, entitled ““Our Citizen-soldiers as the 
First Day of War would find them.” 

The companion article, “War or Peace with Spain,” ends 
thus: “I believe our government is to be trusted to restrain 
the recklessness of the war agitators and to maintain the 
peace the people desire, if peace is possible with honor; and 
I believe as strongly that, if peace with honor becomes at any 
moment in the coming critical weeks impossible, the govern- 
ment would be supported by the people as one man, not only 
in the preservation of its dignity, but in the wiping out for- 
ever of the bloody inhumanities in suffering Cuba.” 

This may sound plausible, and is well adapted to appeal to 
the average reader. To many, doubtless, it expresses simply 
a proper patriotic spirit; but its key-note is the phrase 
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“peace with honor,”’— in other words, “ war for honor,” the 
old battle-cry of militarism, of feudalism, of semi-barbarism. 
That mischievous little word “honor,” as has been proved a 
thousand times, is pliant enough to cover or excuse almost 
every crime against humanity. 

Again, Mr. Taylor, our late representative in Spain, has 
urged immediate and, if need be, forcible interposition on our 
part. One wonders, to say the least, that the official guest 
of a friendly power should thus embarrass our government 
with the safety of our present representative at Madrid, and, 
further, imperil our relations with Spain. 

The Cuban committee also clamors for decisive action, 
and, having no official standing, is yet allowed to petition the 
President, and encourage agitation. 

As the unconcerned spectator may see us better than we 
can see ourselves, I will quote from the well-known London 
paper of that name concerning our attitude in the matter of 
Cuba :— 

“The first shot fired in anger, among civilized States, will 
be between America and Spain.... The Queen Regent’s 
government is scraping together pesetas to buy cruisers, is 
looking around despairingly for allies, who as yet give only 
pleasant words, and considers more and more carefully 
whether war would not be the best way out of an otherwise 
impenetrable jungle of hostile circumstances.” 

Is it objected that the things I mention are insignificant 
straws brought together by some chance eddy, and not 
showing the course of the wind? 

Very well, what says our President, our foremost man, 
whom we can hardly suppose guilty of calculated bravado? 

In his late message, after rehearsing our relations with 
Spain, and the measures taken to maintain comity between 
the nations, he concludes: “If it should hereafter appear to 
be a duty imposed by our obligations to ourselves, to civiliza- 
tion and humanity, to ixtervene with force, it shall be with- 
out fault on our part, and only because the necessity for 
such action will be so clear as to command the support and 
approval of the civilized world.” 

I think this peroration has not received sufficient atten- 
tion. Like the extract from the illustrated periodical, it is 
plausible ; and perhaps Mr. McKinley, when he laid down 
his pen, honestly fancied himself a power making for right- 
eousness. 

But let us consider it. What is its plain meaning? “Our 
obligations to ourselves” is so indefinite a phrase that per- 
haps it had best pass as mere rhetoric; but our “duty to 
civilization and humanity ” is definite enough, and must mean 
that intervention with force —that is, war — may be our duty 
on behalf of humanity and civilization. But warfare, the 
most inhumane of practices, is a strange means of aiding 
humanity; and the indifference of our government to popula- 
tions beyond the egis of the Monroe Doctrine at least offers 
no precedent for sympathy with Cuba. 

Our attitude is too threatening for a would-be intermediary, 
and is not an impressive one, considering our rejection of 
arbitration with our own mother country; and there is 
another reason which points to its futility, hinted at in the 
following fable after A’sop :— 

A lion — perhaps of the Spanish species — and another of 
the carnivora had a long struggle for the body of a fawn. 
The contest was severe; and, at last, both, half dead, lay 
pantirg upon the ground, without strength to claim the prize. 
A fox who lived hard by, seeing their condition, stepped 
between the combatants, offering to act the part of friendly 
umpire, and remarked that in the interest of peace he would 
take the fawn, which accordingly he did. 

But what is this civilized world whose approval - Mr. 
McKinley promises in the case of our intervention? Is it 
not a world governed by might, in the interest of those who 
snatch the bread from laboring millions to maintain their 
arrogant state, cowing these with men from their own ranks, 
trained to shoot their fellows, if need be, at word of command? 
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This is the civilization we have seen fearing to use its 
enginery of war in the only way which might justify its 
existence,— the protection of those who have no helper. 

As citizens of the nation which we are glad to believe the 
standard-bearer of Christian brotherhood, who would indeed 
be $ Time’s noblest offspring,” what have we to do with war 
against Spain or any power, save for self-defence or dis- 
interested protection of the defenceless? 

The victories of peace should be ours, and friendly ocean 
barriers should make them secure. Only our own greedi- 
ness and self-conceit can stand in the way. 

We have enough to do at home in mending our ways 
and fitting ourselves for our high position, that of a de- 
mocracy without fear and without reproach, of cleanly life, 
honest, generous, and frugal, counting success to be the 
attainment of public spirit and civic virtue rather than 
millions of money. 

If we believe, as we have warrant, in the persistent vision 
of the ages, a new heaven and a new earth, how can we but 
believe that we are here to aid in their evolution? 

The illimitable force of united public opinion,— yours, my 
readers,— if made operative any day for good will among 
men, must bring it nearer by many a year; and so each war- 
like utterance and note of preparation, more especially on 
the part of those who should represent the highest manhood, 
is a long step backward toward savagery, so far delaying the 
time when 


“The war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled.” 


Civil Service in Chicago. 


Chicago hails a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, interpreting and reaffirming the constitutionality of 
the civil service law. Our city fathers, backed by the cor- 
poration counsel, have been trying to persuade themselves 
and the hordes of office-seekers which daily besiege the 
city hall that the law governing the appointment to city office 
must not be construed too strictly, and that by such an inter- 
pretation of its provisions as could easily be made there 
were ‘still many comfortable places to be awarded to the 
faithful servants of the party organizations. It was claimed 
that heads of departments, excepted from the civil service 
rules, meant also various subordinate officials under these 
several heads, thereby largely increasing the number of di- 
rect appointments by mayor and councilmen. Influenced by 
this opinion of his superiors, Chief of Police Kipley re- 
fused outright to appoint officers from the classified lists 
of the Civil Service Commission. The issue being squarely 
made, suit was brought to compel Chief Kipley to comply 
with civil service regulations; and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State has struck’dismay to those who 
were believing it possible to obtain appointments through 
favor merely, without submitting to the tiresome civil service 
examinations and then taking their turn with the rest of 
the folk. 

It is a complete victory for civil service. The Supreme 
Court holds that all city officers except the mayor and his 
cabinet come under civil service rules, “that the city council 
has no power to except any city offices from the control of 
the Civil Service Commission, and that any ordinances requir- 
ing the confirmation of the city council are void. Heads of 
bureaus in one department are held not to be heads of 
department, and that therefore they must come under the 
operation of the civil service law... . The decision will place 
nearly 15,000 employees of the city under the wing of civil 
service, where general orders will not disturb or changes 
of administration upset.” The mayor is reported as saying 
of this action that it.will place almost every office beyond his 
power, and that he can do nothing more for those who 
besiege him daily for preferment. If it only leave him more 
time for the legitimate duties of his office, it will be well for 
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the public. The case will doubtless be carried up to the 
United States Supreme Court; but the friends of civil service 
are confident of the result, and consider the battle finally won 


for law and order against the political boss and his pestifer- 
ous gang. 


A Parable. 


There was once a teacher who was master of a large 
household and had many pupils. Some of these pupils he 
placed in his garden, and bade them till the soil and culti- 
vate flowers; and he said, “ Fail not to bring your fairest 
flowers to me.” But they were so much delighted with their 
occupation, and so much absorbed in the work on which 
they were engaged, that they soon forgot entirely about the 
master who had placed them there. Others of his pupils he 
sent into his library, and gave them access to many volumes 
rich in curious learning and garnered wisdom, and bade 
them ponder deeply over these stores of knowledge, and 
bring the fruit of their reflections to him, But they soon 
became engrossed in their studies, and never thought of the 
master who had given them these opportunities. And, 
again, a third company of his pupils he sent into his parlors, 
and said: “ Be ye dispensers of the hospitalities of my house- 
hold. Preside over the feasts, and entertain the guests as 
they arrive; but forget not to bring the worthiest guests to 
me.” But these, too, became so much interested in their 
pleasures that they forgot the master and his charge. But 
there were others of his pupils who, for an inscrutable rea- 
son, the master appointed to the hardest kind of service. 
He made them doorkeepers to let others into the festive 
halls, while they themselves were compelled to remain with- 
out in the cold. He compelled them to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and to carry heavy burdens all day 
long. But, lo and behold! these poor drudges constantly 
thought of their master. The very repulsiveness of their 
tasks made them think of him. It was only loyalty to their 
master, and the thought that there must be some wise pur- 
pose underlying all his acts, that kept them faithful to their 
tasks. And so those who seemed at the greatest distance 
from him were really nearest to him in their thoughts. Day 
by day they came to their master; and, as they could bring 
him neither flower nor book, they told him of the heavy loads 
they had borne, of the hard labor they had performed 77 the 
service of his-entire household, out of implicit respect and obe- 
dience to his will. My friends, the power that works for 
righteousness in the world, that power which no personal 
attributes can describe, the power whose wisdom is written 
in the stars of the firmament, whose laws are revealed in the 
tides of the ocean, in every little flower that blows, and in 
the conscience of the human soul,— the master divinity of the 
world has assigned some of us to happy lives, to pleasing 
occupations, has placed some of us in the gardens of life, 
some in the libraries of life, and has permitted some of us to 
see the fruits of our labors. And those who are engrossed 
in their pleasant occupations are apt to forget the larger 
connections in which they stand. But some of us have been 
appointed to do the most menial service, and to bear the 
heavy loads. Oh, what heavy loads some of us men and 
women have to bear! But precisely these that seem the 
least can be the greatest if they will render their little ser- 
vice for the sake of the great household of the universe, if 
they will adopt the world-will into their will, if they will 
accept the infinite purpose as their purpose.—e/ix Adler. 
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The calm sea says more to the thoughtful soul than the 
same sea in storm and tumult. But we need the understand- 
ing of eternal things and the sentiment of the infinite to be 
able to feel this. The divine state is that of silence and re- 
pose, because all speech and all actions are in themselves 
limited and fugitive-— Amiel’s Journal. 


Faith in Works. 


My faith begins where your religion ends,— 

In service to mankind. ‘This single thread 

Is given to guide us through the maze of life. 

You start at one end, I the other: you, 

With eyes fixed only upon God, begin 

With lofty faith, and, seeking but to know 

And do His will who guides the universe, 

You find the slender and mysterious thread 

Leads down to earth, with God’s divine command 

To help your fellow-men; but this to me 

Is something strangely vague. I see alone 

The fellow-men, the suffering fellow-men. 

Yet, with a cup of water in my hand 

For all who thirst, who knows but I one day, 

Following faithfully the slender thread, - 

May reach its other end, and kneel at last 

With you in heaven at the feet of God? 
— Alice Wellington Rollins. 


The Pulpit. 


The Historic Christ. 


BY REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 


“ What think ye of Christ ?”—MATT. xxii. 42. 


I am to speak to-night of one whom I regard as the 
world’s and my own best friend. I feel toward him more 
tenderly than toward any of our race. ‘There is a real sense 
in which his is a name above every name. Although I do 
not worship him in an exclusive way, I can understand his 
deification, and can respect my fellows for worshipping him. 
From one point of view, the world has never worshipped 
him half enough. I shall not try to lessen, but rather to 
strengthen, every holy impulse flowing from his life and 
death, and what men believed his spirit to be. But in these 
supreme days of modern revelation it is time that we should 
consider reverently and tenderly what we really know about 
Jesus and what effect he should have upon our opinions and 
practices to-day. I may see what you do not see. If so, I 
pray that I may help to introduce you to the beauty and in- 
spiration of the life of this great lover of his kind. It may 
be you see what I do not see. If so, I pray you to help me 
to see more. In any case, let us approach this great theme 
of surpassing interest in the spirit of him whose life and in- 
fluence are to suggest our thought in the spirit df his charity, 
patience, and love. 

A distinguished minister of this vicinity recently said in a 
sermon, “ No, my friends, you and I, at least, will not try to 
build up a religion and to pass by Christ.” If he had refer- 
ence indirectly to this platform, as was inferred by his 
hearers, then would I say with all my heart that in this place 
there shall be no invidious attempt to pass by Christ. The 
fact is that the human procession has not yet caught up with 
him. His life seems to me the most important fact in 
human history, and we do not yet fully know all its signifi- 
cance. 

Our subject naturally divides itself into three divisions: 
first, statements concerning Jesus, to which we may be in- 
different; second, doctrines regarding Jesus that are de- 
moralizing and worthy only of abandonment; third, affirma- 
tions concerning the real meaning and power of his life. 

First, then, it seems to me that the statements concerning 
the supposed supernatural facts in the life of Jesus are those 
to which we may be entirely indifferent, except as beautiful 
illustrations of the mythicizing tendency of his age. 

All history is more or less mythological, although this 
tendency has been growing rapidly less in what we call 
modern times. With other remote history, we reject the 
wonders and accept the history. If it were not so, the world 
would practically have no Alexander, no Cesar, and, to a 
certain extent, no Napoleon and no Washington. 
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Our children believe in Santa Claus; but the real thing 
is not Santa Claus, but the well-filled stocking and the love 
of the givers. ; 

The accounts concerning the pre-existence of Jesus, his 
supernatural birth, his miracles and his resurrection, are not 
questions that concern the twentieth century at all. 

I cannot imagine any way by which we might ever dis- 
cover the truth or falsity of these reports. The simple-mind- 
edness, the current superstitions and mythological atmosphere, 
the natural tendency to apotheosize the great teachers and 
inspirers of the race, the lack of literary men and facilities 
and the utter absence of critical care, the long time after the 
death of Jesus before the Gospels were written, their histori- 
cal inaccuracy, their numerous contradictions, the bias of the 
editors by the dominant ideas of their time, and other similar 
facts make the testimony of such character that, while, as 
Mr. Huxley says, these stories may be true, it is also certain 
that concerning matters of such primal importance the 
evidence is not and cannot be of such a character as to 
command our credence. In any case the purely human 
conception would mean more to me, as I get far more in- 
spiration from believing that men may live divinely than I 
do from believing that God may exist in human form. We 
certainly shall lose nothing by relegating these ancient tradi- 
tions to the same place with those of other peoples of ancient 
times. 

We do not lose any real inspiration from the life of Jesus 
by looking steadily at the supposed facts concerning it in the 
clear light of modern knowledge. It may be that no bright- 
clad seraph from the skies appeared to the pure Jewish 
maiden of Nazareth, but a whiter and more dazzling appa- 
rition than any angel known at least to modern times whis- 
pered to her holy soul. No words may have fallen on her 
ear, predicting a physical miracle about to be; but the choic- 
est of heaven’s messengers might well have said to her, 
“ Blessed art thou among women, for the holy thing that 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” And 
we could not well doubt that the holy spirit was in her and 
in her offspring. It may be that no Judean shepherds heard 
a mysterious carol from heaven’s choirs; but unseen singers 
may have sung that night, and for those having ears to hear 
the air may have been resonant with the glad sounds of the 
chanting of “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men.” No star may have moved resplendent 
through the firmament to guide the heathen astrologers to 
the manger of Bethlehem, and yet such errand might have 
been all too glorious; and we can well fancy the infinite 
spaces thrilling with exquisite harmony of peace as the 
morning stars sang again together their primeval song of 
rapture for the glory of that day and the promise of the 
future. And the “brightest and best” might well have been 
proud to carry such illumination as a type of the shining of 
a pure star of righteousness which should arise with healing 
for the woes of men. You may reject all the miraculous 
stories about Jesus, you may accept them all, you may reject 
some and believe a portion; and I shall not quarrel with you 
if you have learned the great lessons of the life of Jesus to 
which we shall presently come. For myself, as I have inti- 
mated, I do not know any way in which we may be sure 
concerning the miracles reported of Jesus. We may feel 
reasonably certain about some of them. I would not want 
to believe that he sent devils out of men into pigs; and yet, 
on the other hand, it seems to me perfectly possible that the 
works of healing that are reported of him may have taken 
place. What mankind needs to realize for our physical wel- 
fare is not that healing of such diseases as Jesus is reported 
as curing is abnormal, but that disease is abnormal, and that 
health is the natural condition of a well-ordered and full- 
grown humanity. I can even conceive, as some one says, 
that the spirit of Jesus was so pure and powerful that, even 
after it had left the flesh, it returned, and took possession of 
the body with revitalizing power; but for reasons before men- 
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tioned I do not know any way by which we may in these 
days accurately prove or disprove these statements. And 
yet, if the most nearly possible of miracles never occurred, 
we are learning to-day that there is more health in the touch 
of calm confidence in God’s good order than in all the physic 
of all the schools, and that, so far as resurrection is con- 
cerned, one with the spirit of the Nazarene can never die. 
It may be that the apocalyptic visions of the future terrestrial 
appearance and reign in glory of this Son of man was the 
creation of the fantastic spirit of the time and place, and that 
no Saviour shall fly down to the Mount of Olives to assume 
the throne of earth, but what we call the spirit of Christ has 
assuredly come into human history as no other influence 
since historic time began. Let us pay attention to the real 
things. It is time that we awoke from childish dreams and 
foolish contentions. Whether we believe in all or some or 
none ‘of these wonder tales, let us clearly understand that the 
important things we know are not dependent on these state- 
ments, but are of deeper and more inspiring and enduring 
truth. 

In the second place, the things worthy of rejection seem 
to me to be, first, that Jesus was a unique manifestation of 
God, never again possible for the world. It does the world 
no good to believe that Jesus was God, unless we may also 
believe that we may be as he was. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans deified their heroes; and 
so it was a natural thing that, identifying Jesus in the first 
place with a purely human Messiah, they came to regard him 
in some sense as the head of the human race, and then as a 
subordinate Lord, the Son of God, and, finally, to be equal 
with God himself. This last dogma, however, was not 
generally held until more than three hundred years after the 
birth of Christ, and then was decided as a purely political 
expedient by a heathen emperor. Now, considering the kind 
of persons that the world had elevated to the Deity, I could 
hardly have respected my race if, in these simple times, it 
had not deified Jesus; and (as I think it is Dr. Savage who 
says of himself) I would rather worship him to-day than to 
worship the Greek Zeus, the Roman Jupiter, or the Hebrew 
Jehovah. I simply believe, as Edwin Hatch says, that 
“God’s voice did not die away among the Judean hills.” 
That God would show himself once for all exclusively to one 
people is not an inspiring doctrine. Thé glory of the reve- 
lation of Jesus is not that God is man, but that man is a part 
of God. 

The second dogma concerning Jesus needing abandon- 
ment, is that he needed to appease God and atone for man’s 
sin. There are two good reasons why this was not the mis- 
sion of Jesus: first, God did not need to be appeased; 
‘and, second, man did not need atonement. 

Jesus never remotely refers to the fall of man, to the loss 
of the race, to his own Deity, or to anything that resembles 
the vicarious atonement (except in the case of the latter in 
one poetical passage, which, reasonably interpreted, has no 
such meaning). The whole idea of vicarious atonement and 
the pacifying of an angry God is a superstition of mediaeval 
theology, and is more inconsistent with the life and teachings 
of Jesus than with those of any other person who has ever 
lived. His conception of God and man may be suggested by 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. But these ancient dogmas 
are gone forever from most intelligent people, even among 
the most orthodox. 

Now, in the third place, we come to the great truths that 
may be confidently affirmed concerning Jesus. If one says, 
“ When we have abandoned the so-called ‘foundation facts’ 
and ‘fundamental doctrines,’ what have we left?” I answer, 
“We have everything left.” Dr. Lyman Abbott, the most 
prominent orthodox. minister in America, has said, in a recent 
sermon on the “ Bases of Belief,” these words: “ The world 
thought power was divine, majesty was divine, justice was di- 
vine, greatness was divine; and then there came One upon 
earth without power and without external majesty and without 
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the signs and symbols of greatness. But he was patient, 
gentle, heroic, sympathetic. Nay, more, he rejoiced to bear 
not only the sorrows, but the sins of others. And, when that 
life was held up before humanity, humanity said, That is the 
divinest yet. There is more majesty in love than in power. 
There is more strength in patience than in force. The heart 
of humanity answered to the portraiture of Christ, and re- 
sponded to it. We believe in Christ, because Christ brings 
out from us that which was before within us, unconscious and 
unknown. One may take that story and read it through, and 
wonder whether Jesus ever lived, and still believe in Christ. 
He may take that story and read it through, and deny all the 
ecclesiastical deductions that have been drawn from it, and 
still believe in Christ. For to believe in Christ is this,— to 
see a true manhood and a real divineness in that kind of 
life. And that belief is in the heart of humanity. If, when 
that life is held up before a man, he says: “I do not see any- 
thing beautiful in that life. There is nothing in it that 
attracts me. I should have liked him better if he had made 
a fortune. I should have thought more of him if he had 
organized an army. I should have some admiration for him 
if he had lived the life of a statesman. I do not care for 
Christ. Give me Napoleon Bonaparte,” you cannot argue 
with him. In him is lacking moral life, not understanding. 

To this I respond with a great “Amen”; and, if this be 
the statement of Orthodoxy, let us realize that it also is the 
statement of the most advanced Liberalism, and would not be 
denied by the majority of those who are to-day called infidels. 
We have the Christian spirit left, and hope for humanity. 
Let me illustrate this. A few years ago a minister was 
speaking on the errors of infidelity to a large congregation in 
a great hall. Suddenly a man arose from his seat, and said, 
“Sir, may I say a few words?” The speaker, evidently 
thinking that the man was about to make some appreciative - 
indorsement of his statements, gave him the permission, when 
the other said, “In the name of the Sons of Liberty I 
desire to protest against these statements as false and mis- 
leading.” Evidently, the “Sons of Liberty” were present, 
for those around the man began to applaud, and others in 
the congregation began to hiss. ‘The speaker lifted his hand, 
and said: “Silence! Friends, I am sorry that any of us 
should have seemed so discourteous as to hiss on account of 
what this gentleman said. We might not have liked his 
remarks, and yet he was speaking by my permission and 
without serious discourtesy; and, in any case, nothing could 
excuse us from expressing our dissent in this impolite fash- 
ion.” The man who had interrupted him sprang again to 
his feet, and said, “Sir, that is the true Christian spirit.” 
Now here were two men, each one of them thinking that he 
differed radically from the other in his views as to what is 
vital in connection with religious truth, and yet both of them 
believing precisely the same thing. In other words, they 
believed in the Christian spirit, the increase of which is the 
real contribution to the world of the life and death of Jesus. 
Still, further, the hope for humanity depends on no revelation 
that is not made in its own experience. Suppose Jesus had 
lived, but not as commonly reported. Suppose he had 
never lived: should we lose our faith in the race and its 
future because so many good men have been mistaken in 
their theories for fifteen centuries or more? I answer, No. 
Even if Jesus had never lived, and this ideal which to-day we 
call Christian had been born from the brain of the race, and 
grown with its growth to its present almost sublime develop- 
ment, then could I believe the best of a race that could 
create and nurture and perfect such an ideal; and the great 
thing, and the only thing, after all, whether we be called 
Christian or heathen, Mohammedan, Jew, Catholic, or Prot- 
estant, is that we should have this spirit which to-day is 
known as the spirit of Christ. 

Let us always remember that there are only three impor- 
tant things,— faith, hope, and love. Jesus exemplified and 
taught this, and with them he inspired the world. 
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His first great mission was to present to the world a new 
conception of faith in God and man. He gave to man a 
new God, He used the term “ Father” in all his thought of 
God and utterance about him, and he put a new and tender 
meaning into that holy word. Mazzini has given us a 
graphic description of the world into which Jesus came, and 
the effect that he produced upon it. “The sky was dark, 
the heavens void; the peoples strangely agitated or motion- 
less in stupor. Whole nations disappeared. Others lifted 
their heads as if to view their fall. Throughout the world 
was a dull sound of dissolution. All trembled, the heavens 
and the earth. Man was hideous to behold. Placed between 
two infinites, he had no consciousness of either,— neither of 
his future nor of his past. All belief was extinct. Man had 
no faith in his gods, no belief in the republic. Society was 
no more. ‘There existed a power stifling itself in blood or 
consuming itself in debauchery; a senate miserably aping 
the majesty of the past, that voted millions and statues to 
the tyrant; pretorians who despised the one and slew the 
other; informers, sophists, and the slavish crowd who 
clapped their hands. Great principles were no more. Ma- 
terial interests existed still. The fatherland was no more. 
The solemn voice of Brutus had proclaimed the death of 
virtue from its tomb. Good men departed, that they might 
not be defiled by contact with the world. Nerva allowed 
himself to die of hunger. Thraseus poured out his blood 
in libation to Jupiter, the Liberator. The soul of man had 
fled: the senses reigned alone. The multitude demanded 
bread and the sports of the circus. Philosophy had sunk 
first into scepticism, then into epicureanism, then into 
subtlety and words. Poetry was transformed into satire. 

“Yet there were moments when men were terror-struck at 
the solitude around them, and trembled at their isolation. 
They ran to embrace the cold and naked statues of their 
once venerated gods to implore of them a spark of moral 
life, a ray of faith, even an illusion. They departed, their 
prayers unheard, with despair in their hearts and blasphemy 
upon their lips. Such were the times. ... 

“Yet this was not the death agony of the world. It was 
the conclusion of one evolution of the world which had 
reached its ultimate expression. A great epoch was ex- 
hausted, and passing away to give place to another, the first 
utterances of which had already been heard in the North, 
and which awaited but the Initiator to be revealed. 

“He came,— the soul the most full of love, the most 
sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God and the 
future that men have yet seen on earth,—Jesus. He bent 
over the corpse of the dead world, and whispered a word of 
faith. Over the clay that had lost all of man but the move- 
ment and the form he uttered words until then unknown,— 
love, sacrifice, a heavenly origin. And the dead arose. A 
new life circulated through the clay which philosophy had 
tried in vain to reanimate. From that corpse arose the 
Christian world, the world of liberty and equality. From 
that clay arose the true man, the image of God, the precursor 
of humanity.” 

Jesus believed in man, did not speculate concerning his 
origin, and knew nothing of his reported fall. He was tender 
toward thieves and outcasts, both men and women. He 
taught that God loved the evil as well as the good, that 
men must love their enemies in order to be like the Father. 
He tried to inspire his fellows to so believe in the divine 
order that they might realize that the very hairs of their 
heads were numbered, and that God, who clothed the grass of 
the field, would much more care for them. 

The second great characteristic of Jesus was the inspira- 
tion of his doctrine and experience of hope. His gospel 
might well be called the proclamation of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, by which he meant the establishment of 
a righteous order and system, characterized by love, and 
with perfect fruitage of peace, through the agency of man. 
He seems to have strangely anticipated the modern gospel of 
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development. For example, in his parable of the kingdom 
of God represented by the leaven inserted in the measure of 
meal “until the whole was leavened”; also of the mustard 
seed, which is the “smallest among seeds, but, when it is 
grown, is great among herbs ”’; or, better still, when he said, 
“ So is the kingdom of God as if a man should cast seed into 
the ground, and should sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how; for 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, then 
the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear.” 

But his supreme, transcendent message to man was that 
which concerns the identity of love with life. He may have 
been limited in his faith. It may be that he sometimes con- 
ceived of God as feeling unkindly toward some of his creat- 
ures. He may have failed in his hope for all of the sons of 
man. It would have been indeed strange at the time, and 
with the surroundings in which he lived, if he had not be- 
lieved in the existence of hell, and even in the possibility of 
eternal sin; but, whether his conceptions of faith and hope 
were limited or not, we find only a clear note ring out con- 
cerning the transcendence of love. And I wonder, not at his 
limitations, but at the magnificent way in which he rises 
above them. We find a most striking illustration of this, 
where in the 25th chapter of Matthew, with a great white 
throne, and attendant angels, and all the fantastical imagery 
of the apocalyptic fancies of these times, he gives us an 
ethical ideal of judgment in the statement of the eternal 
principle covering the rise and fall of nations as well as of 
men, putting on the lips of God the welcome to the eternal 
mansions, to those who have ministered to the sick, wiped 
away the mourner’s tears, delivered the bound, and uplifted 
those who had fallen by the way. 

Jesus did not live in order to discourage us, but rather to 
inspire us. 

All we need to-day is to grow into his likeness, the appre- 
ciation and appropriation of faith and hope and love. The 
soil of the world was ready, the live seed was prepared in the 
thought and character of this matchless man, and he became 
the founder of a new and diviner civilization. And to-day, 
in honor of him, let us call every man a Christian who is like 
unto Jesus, and pledge ourselves that we will forever discard 
the selfish motives suggested by any other use of his great 
name. 

I heard of an artist who painted a picture of Jesus with 
supernatural glory shining from his face, and the usual brill- 
iant halo about his head, and, calling in a little child to see 
it, the little one said, “Why, that must be an angel!” when 
the artist took his brush, and swept the image from his can- 
vas. He worked on again for a time, and then summoned 
the little critic, who looked upon the form of majestic mien, 
with a radiant crown upon his brow, and said, “ That must 
be some great king!” The dissatisfied artist tried again; 
and, as a result of his effort, there came from his endeavor 
a human form,—faith in the demeanor, hope in the radiant 
glancing of the eye, and love shining forth from every sug- 
gestion of the attitude,—and the child cried with rapture, 
‘““Why, that—that must be my dear Jesus!” 

And so, in this brief half-hour, I think we have been intro- 
duced to something of the real significance of the life of this 
glorious man. Let us elevate Jesus by relieving him of the 
useless and puerile apparel with which the childhood of the 
world has clothed him. Let us give ourselves anew to the 
life of love. Let us die, if need be, for principle, and never 
lose our confidence in God. Let us hear the call to a 
higher, more abiding allegiance to what we know of the 
Holy Spirit than has been revealed even in the sacred past. 
So shall we truly honor him whose birth we cheerfully cele- 
brate to-night. 


“He cometh not a king to reign, 
The world’s long hope is dim, 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 
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But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 

The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 

O Friend and Teacher of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.” 


The Faith of Unitarian Churches.* 


“Our churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in ac- 
cordance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

“Nothing in this Constitution is to be construed as an 
authoritative test; and we cordially invite to our working 
fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, are in 
general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims.”— 
[Preamble to the new Constitution, unanimously adopted, 1894, 
by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. | 

“ Unitarianism is not a doctrine, and it cannot possibly be 
propagated as mere doctrines are propagated. We say it is 
a spirit, it is a life, it is an attitude of soul. We point toa 
man like Channing; and we say, Something of that spirit, 
something of the attitude in which that man faced the uni- 
verse, something of that openness of mind, something of that 
elasticity of the spirit, something of that triumphant faith in 
the destiny of all men, we desire for ourselves, and we desire 
to impart to others.”— S. AZ. Crothers. 

What makes one “liberal” in religion? 
things supreme : — 

(1) Freedom of Reason and Freedom of Conscience the 
Method in Religion instead of Tradition and Authority ; 

(2) Fellowship the Spirit in Religion instead of Secta- 
rianism ; . 

(3) Service the Aim in Religion instead of Salvation for 
Self ; 

(4) Character the Test in Religion instead of Ritual or 
Creed. 

Whoever holds these things supreme in religion, that man, 
whether he be a Jew or a Christian, whether Roman Catho- 
lic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist, is a 
“liberal.” “Doctrines” must needs differ, names will dif- 
fer; but no doctrine, however true and important, ranks 
with these supreme things. In these, and only in these 
things, lies the hope of religious unity. On these four “ prin- 
ciples,” as on corner-stones, slowly uprises the One Catholic 
Church of Man. 

And, as these principles are our own Unitarian principles 
and our noblest ideals, therefore, when asked, What is Uni: 
tarianism? these are the things to name first, as the most 
important,— our Method, our Spirit, our Aim, and our Test 
in religion. 

Whoever holds these ideals supreme, he and we are of one 
religious fellowship. Of creed-tests or name-tests for fellow- 
ship Unitarians know absolutely nothing, when true to them- 
selves. Whoever loves and lives these ideals better than we 
is our teacher, whatever church or age he belongs to. So 
our Church is wide, our teachers are many, and our holy 
writings are large. 

As for “doctrines,” our Unitarian doctrines, so far as one 
may speak for his brethren, are these : — 

We believe in God, the One, the Eternal, the Life and the 
Light and the Law and the Love indwelling in all things. 

We believe in the soul, and its kinship with God. 

We believe in the universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 


changing order. / fre 
We believe in Evolution as the Life of God, unfolding it- 


To hold four 


* Taken from the Year Book of the Rochester Unitarian Church, 
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self in the universe, through rock, flower, brute, ascending 
to man, and to higher man, and to higher than man. 

And, therefore, we believe in Incarnation,— God _ mani- 
fest in the flesh; manifest in all men, and most in the heroes 
and prophets and saints of the race; manifest in Jesus as 
“one man true to what is in you and in me.” 

_ We believe in Vicarious Atonement as God’s method of 
lifting the races to nobler and happier life by so interknitting 
their members in joy and in pain that nothing can live and 
nothing can die to itself, Jesus’ death on the cross being 
one glorious type of this universal law. 

We believe in Conscience as the voice of the “ Ought,” 
God’s Ought in the individual soul, and regard Sin, Shame, 
and Hell on the one hand, Repentance, Forgiveness, Re- 
generation, Salvation, and Heaven on the other, as succes- 
sive experiences of the soul that departs from and returns to 
its law of the inward Ought. 

We believe in Prayer, as the soul’s conscious communion 
with the indwelling God. 

We believe in Inspiration, as the instreaming into the Soul 
of Light and Power from God. In genius, in the vision of new 
ideals, in the transfiguration of sorrow to peace and of bodily 
weakness to spiritual might, we see effects of an inspiration 
as fresh and as wide and as certain as morn in the skies. In 
the Bibles of man, old Scriptures and new, we see records of 
such inspiration. 

We believe that true living is the working together with 
God to further his glorious ends; and we find that such 
living wakes in us assurance of God, of the soul, and of life 
everlasting. 

We believe in deathlessness,—in the impossibility of 
extinction for the soul that partakes in its nature of the 
nature of God. 

We believe in the law of cause and effect in this life and 
all lives; that goodj and evil invariably carry their own 
recompense, “no good thing being failure, and no evil thing 
success.” 

We believe that all things work together for the victory of 
good. 

For this great faith of ours men have been in prisons and 
suffered and died, that we might be free to believe it. To- 
day we are free to believe it; but in many places — yes, in 
most — it is little understood, and those who believe it openly 
are still often spoken against. That gives us something to 
do for the faith. We should stand for it frankly and loyally 
and intelligently, that others may the sooner learn what it is, 
and share in its blessing. The world is not done with asking, 
“Why are you a Unitarian?” and we ought to be able to 
answer that question clearly. But one has well said that a | 
more important question that men are also asking is: “ What 
is your Unitarianism good for? What are you going to do 
with it? Show us how it is to help, uplift, inspire, this 
world of ours.” And we must try even harder, much harder, 
to answer ¢/zs question well. 


Spiritual Life. 


To love God and man proves to be not enough: there are 
other creatures to be taken account of. As it now appears, 
goodness and gentleness cannot stop at the line that sepa- 
rates human from other life. The heart that has attained to 
the highest sympathy will manifest its quality toward every 
creature it has to do with.— Vewton M. Mann. 

Fd 

The course of life is a thousand trifles, then some crisis ; 
nothing but green leaves under common sun and shadow, 
and then a storm or a rare June day. And far more than 
the storm or the perfect day the common sun and common 
shadow do to make the autumn rich. It is the “every 
days” that count. They must be made to tell, or the years 
have failed.— Walliam C. Gannett. 
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Literature. 


The Literary History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.* 


The general character of Mr. Tyler’s second 
volume resumes that of the first. There is cer- 
tainly no falling off in point of interest or style, 
nor in the clearness with which the literature is 
related to the progress of events, nor in the 
jnstness of proportion between the several 
parts. As the former volume dealt with the 
literature that led on the Revolution or re- 
tarded it, this deals with thc literature that en- 
couraged it to perseverance or endeavored to 
dispirit its adherents and destroy its force. 

In the first chapter we have an account of 
the work done by Samuel Adams and William 
Livingston, first governor of New Jersey, and 
as good a hater as ever dipped his pen in gall. 
Adams is represented as par excellence the indi- 
vidualist of his day. There is nothing here of 
a tendency, which has been somewhat conspic- 
uous of late, to represent Adams as a mere 
demagogue, and a selfish and foolish one at 
that, but rather a return to the opinion with 
which Bancroft startled his New England 
readers fifty years ago, long buried as Adams 
had been for them under mountains of Federal- 
ist misrepresentation and abuse. John Dickin- 
son, “the penman of the Revolution,” has 
suffered hardly less than Adams, but from 
the opposite quarter. Opposing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he lost standing with the 
ultra-revolutionists, and became almost invis- 
ible in the blaze of Thomas Paine’s sudden and 
effective reputation. No one heretofore has 
written so wisely and so well as Mr. Tyler of 
Paine’s contribution to the Revolutionary 
struggle. The praise is not more generous 
than that of Mr. Conway in his elaborate biog- 
raphy, but it has a more convincing note. 
Some time, we trust, he will treat Paine’s subse- 
quent career with equal fairness. But, what- 
ever the verdict upon this, it is no longer 
doubtful that among the names of those who 
were the creators of our national independence 


his is one of the most prominent, and that, | 


until we are prepared to think our national in- 
dependence a mistake, he will deserve such a 
tribute of common gratitude as he has never 
yet received. 

The Loyalist writers were no more silent in 
the midst of arms than they had been in the 
decade preceding the Revolution. The quality 
of their protest in prose and verse is indicated 
in three important chapters, from which we pass 
to Francis Hopkinson, “the humorous cham- 
pion of independence,” and to the dramas, 
satires, songs, and ballads that the passing 
time inspired on either side of the debate. We 
have, also, a chapter of “Prison Literature,” 
culminating in a warm appreciation of Mr. 
Henry Laurens’s narrative of his confinement 
in the Tower of London. Philip Freneau, so 
prominent in the preceding volume, gets a full 
chapter to himself in this. The chapter on 
the “Pulpit Champions of the Revolution” 
shows that they were many, and that, at this 
remove, their political preaching is no deduc- 
tion from their good repute. A chapter on 
William Smith, Witherspoon, and Ezra Stiles, 


* Tue Lrrzrary History oF THE AMERICAN RevoLu- 
TION, 1763-83. By Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. II., 1776-83. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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“Three Academic Preachers and Publicists,” 
is one of the most interesting in the book. In 
Chapter XXXVII. John Woolman and St. 
John Crevecceur are celebrated as “Two Apos- 
tles of Quietness and Good-will.” The story 
of Crevecceur is all the more valuable for being 
far less widely known than that of Woolman. 
It goes without saying that the account of 
Franklin’s literary activity during the Revolu- 
tion is an interesting one, the matter furnishing 
the critic with a congenial theme. The con- 
cluding chapter marshals the historical writers 
of the time, Gov. Hutchinson the most con- 
spicuous among them, and a figure of pathetic 
interest. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEACHINGS OF 
Jesus. By R. A. Armstrong, B.A., author 
of God and the Soul, etc. London: Philip 
Green.—We have here the “Essex Hall Lect- 
ure” for 1897. It isa little book of 50 pages; 
but it is important, and should be carefully 
and widely read. In the course of it Mr. Arm- 
strong takes up the recent critical studies of 
Harnack and Wendt, and endeavors to appre- 
ciate their full significance as bearing upon the 
teachings of Jesus. His argument is simply 
this: zf their critical results are just, certain 
inferences which have been carelessly based on 
them do not follow; but, on the contrary, cer- 
tain inferences of a very different character do 
follow. The results which Mr. Armstrong has 
in mind are mainly those concerning the views 
of Jesus as to his own second coming. The 
opinion of Wendt is that he anticipated a 
speedy and miraculous return. Mr. Arm- 
strong seems to us to exaggerate the novelty 
of this position. Keim holds it with great 
clearness in his Jesus of Nazara ; and not long 
ago Dr. Martineau was holding it, though now 
he has brushed aside everything apocalyptic 
in the New Testament as foreign to the 
method of Jesus. But, argues Mr. Armstrong, 
if Wendt is: right, Jesus was wrong. There 
was no speedy and miraculous demonstration 
of the kingdom of God. And hence “the prin- 
ciple is established that it is in the purely 
Spiritual element only that at best we can take 
the teachings of Jesus as authoritative.” By 
the new German criticism we are thrown back 
more completely than ever on the spiritual 
element in Jesus, apart from the opinions that 
were special to his time and place, in which he 
was “widely and gravely mistaken.” And for 
this spiritual element the authority he appealed 
to was lodged in the breasts of those whom he 
addressed, as it is now lodged in the breasts of 
all those to whom he makes his grave appeal. 
Mr. Armstrong’s address is so compact that it 
cannot be still further condensed, and espe- 
cially into these narrow limits, without doing 
it injustice; and we commend it heartily, in its 
brief entirety, to our more thoughtful readers, 
clerical and lay. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. 
McCarthy, M.P. Vol. II. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.—This is the second and 
last volume of the work of which the publica- 
tion began in 1890. The author’s aim has not 
been to make a better history of the French 
Revolution than has been written before, but to 
write a truer one. Many discoveries have been 
made which throw light upon the characters 
in that amazing drama. Indeed, the author 
claims that “of the real Mirabeau it was almost 
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impossible for Carlyle at the time he wrote, 
except by a kind of magnificent guess-work, to 
know much.” While there is not much “ mag- 
nificent guess-work” in the book before us, 
there is a good deal of new information of a 
valuable sort, carefully arranged, interpreted 
with impartiality, and presented with due re- 
gard to perspective and proportion. Believing 
that neither lord nor peasant was so bad as he 
has been conceived on the one side or the 
other, our author tries, and with good success, 
to show what a tangled skein of good and evil 
it was out of which was drawn the thread of 
the French Revolution. The narrative closes 
with the adjournment of the Constituent As- 
sembly. Its work was done, and so well done 
that many lovers of liberty supposed that the 
rights of man had not only been asserted, but 
also established. It was not long before many 
who so believed died by the guillotine, and that 
which they trusted had vanished. Another 
revolution, perhaps the inevitable successor of 
its predecessor, but at least far more momen- 
tous and more terribly bitter, began its fearful 
date with that year’s business. The phcenix 
rekindled in its ashes, but it rekindled as a bird 
of prey. 


LocHINvVAR. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers.—Opin- 
ions of the most diverse kinds were expressed 
immediately upon the publication of Lochinvar. 
It was a hazardous thing to call attention to 
the old legend and Walter Scott’s ballad. 
Some say this is the author’s best work, 
Others say he must not do it again if he values 
his reputation. The average reader will say 
that, with some weak spots and rather feeble 
sentimentalities, it is a strong and interesting 
book. At least, one knowing how the story 
will turn out is curious to discover how, 
through his multifarious adventures, the author 
will bring the young hero to his wedding-day. 
The ending is a little weak, and gives one the 
impression that it came out of a weary hand. 
Had the last chapter,*which is a prose render- 
ing of the ballad, been written first, and then 
worked up to, one ventures to think the story 
would have been better. The many advent- 
ures which are strung upon the narrative are 
interesting in themselves, although they often 
fail to help the story on to its conclusion. 
They are episodes which would have made 
good short stories. We do not hesitate, how- 
ever, to commend a book which is healthy in 
tone, with adventure enough to stir the blood, 
and which, without pedantry, introduces the 
reader to the men and women who in other 
days and other lands lived honorable and 
cleanly lives with all the odds against them, 


JAVA, THE GARDEN OF THE EAsT. By 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of /in- 
rikisha Days in Japan. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50.—For winter reading in 
a frozen zone, such a book is delightful and 
tantalizing. Tropical beauty and luxuriance 
seem to reach their most winning aspects in 
this carefully kept garden. All desirable trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and fruits have been cultivated ; 
while deadly serpents and ferocious beasts have 
been civilized away. How easily life must go 
on there is shown by the fact that an island 
about the size of the State of New York sup- 
ports a population of 24,000,000. The Dutch, 
who own and exploit the island for their 
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own purposes, know that they “have a good 
thing,” and do not welcome the tourist, who 
may tell too many tales about the paradise 
they control. Our author, with some unpleas- 
ant and irritating experiences to record, was 
still so charmed with “one of the most beauti- 
ful countries of the world” that she hopes 
many may be induced to follow her. One of 
the most delightful episodes was her interview 
with some Javanese who visited Chicago, and 
added so much to the interest of the “Midway 
Plaisance.” Is not the following a parable 
with a lesson for all travellers in strange lands? 
These Javanese saw “white men at work in 
the fields, drudging in the streets, doing coolie 
labor.” They saw black men “great person- 
ages, wearing fine uniforms, and having com- 
mand of the railway trains,” men “in rich cloth- 
ing, with gold watch-chains, jewelled scarf-pins, 
and much loose money in their pockets, a su- 
perior and a moneyed, if not the ruling, class 
in that topsy-turvy country, America.” Miss 
Scidmore hopes to turn the attention of tour- 
ists to this tropical wonder-land, and apparently 
with a fair prospect of success. 


SPECIMENS OF THE PRE-SHAKESPEARIAN 
DRAMA. With an Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossary. By John Matthews Manly. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.—Nothing could be more 
honest and sincere than the motto which Prof. 
Manly has put upon his title-page: “This is 
the silliest stuff that e’er I heard! The best in 
this kind are but shadows; and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend them.” It is 
greatly to be feared that the general reader 
will stop short with the first sentence of this 
characterization. Certainly, these liturgical 
texts and moralities and other pre-Shakespearian 
things are very silly stuff, whether considered 
absolutely or relatively to the Shakespearian 
drama. It is only as shadows of such coming 
events as the plays of Marlowe and Jonson 
and Shakespeare and others of their glorious 
company that we can find them interesting or 
profitable. Even so considered, they make 
their appeal exclusively to scholars. The 
shadows are at first very faint indeed, but they 
are positive enough to indicate that the begin- 
nings of dramatic literature in England ante- 
dated the Norman conquest. Heywood’s 
Foure PP and Bale’s Kynge Johan bring up the 
end of the procession in a manner that assures 
us that we have not long to wait for Marlowe 
and his great companions and successors to 
appear upon the scene. Infinitely pathetic are 
these various preludings of an art which 
climbed by the great steps of Shakespeare’s 
verse to its perfection until now,—it may be 
for all time. The diligent scholarship which 
has made this progression evident cannot be too 
much extolled. 


THE CHRIST oF Gop. Charles H. Mann. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The author’s central 
thought is that the story of the life of Jesus 
must be viewed as a parable of God, a symbol 
by which the Infinite and Eternal is revealed 
to our apprehension. The method is Sweden- 
borgian in character; and the book, with all 
its dreamy beauty, is intellectually quite unsat- 
isfactory. At one moment it is the historic 
Jesus of whom the author speaks; and, in the 
very next breath, we are told that “Jesus 
Christ is a vision of God stamped on the retina 
of the eye of the race of men by the light of 
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divine truth during the ages of man’s spiritual 
evolution.” Exalted as the spirit of the book 
is, one must seriously protest against such pea- 
and-thimble reasoning on grave matters. Is it 
not time, also, to have done with the notion 
which plays so important a part in current the- 
ological discussion,—that the comfort to be de- 
rived from a doctrine is an evidence of its 
truth? Dr. Holmes’s criticism upon this idea 
is worth quoting: “I accept such ideas and 
language as appropriate to the ‘Retreat for 
Aged and Infirm Women,’ but not for you or 
me. Truth is often very uncomfortable. If 
that has anything to do with your accepting it, 
I shall have to say, ‘Good-morning, Mr. Kim- 
ball, we had better not waste each other’s time 
in talking about these matters.’” The book is 
delightful, but “impossible,” reminding the 
reader too frequently of Herbert’s “curling 
with metaphors a plain intention.” 


CaLamus. A Series of Letters written dur- 
ing the Years 1868-80 by Walt Whitman to 
a Young Friend (Peter Doyle). Published by 
Laurens Maynard, Boston.—The letters of 
Walt Whitman to a young street-car conductor, 
Peter Doyle, prove that he was “a natural and 
nonchalant person” in private as well as in 
public. Peter Doyle seems also to have been 
‘natural and nonchalant,” and to have been 
frequently in need of money, which Whitman 
furnishes with great generosity. The editor 
says of the letters, “To those who know noth- 
ing of the author of Leaves of Grass it is very 
likely that they may appear quite valueless.” 
It may be added that to those who do know 
something of him their value will be very slight. 
They simply confirm belief in the kindly good 
nature of Whitman, but are without anything 
that rises above the commonplace. To some 
it may be interesting to read, “I want my old 
gray suit, coat, vest and (I think there were 
two pair of pants) my old black overcoat that 
is laid away in the trunk.” 
the cloak that Paul left at Troas, one feels 
that letters filled with such details need not be 
dragged into the publicity of print. 


THE EMPHASIZED NEW TESTAMENT. New 
York: J. B. Rotherham.—This is another of 
the already too numerous private versions of 
the New Testament which seek in various ways 
to make its meaning more intelligible to the un- 
learned reader. The text here chosen is that 
of Westcott and Hort, but the editors’ readings 
are not always carefully noted. In Romans ix. 
5, for instance, no notice is taken of the mar- 
ginal reading which would refer the doxology 
to God, and not to Christ. The translation, 
also, is frequently misleading, as in Acts xx. 
2, 8, and sometimes fails to grasp the idea, as 
in Mark vii. 17. In endeavoring to follow 
closely the order of the original, the author 
has fallen into harsh and awkward inversions, 
which ruin the cadence without aiding the 
sense. Marks indicating the degree of empha- 
sis appropriate to particular words or phrases 
appear to be well placed, but it is doubtful 
whether the power to use them intelligently 
would not suffice to dispense with them alto- 
gether. 


Four BrisLe Srupigs. By John Osborne. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.—Mr. 
Osborne’s exegesis has an element of surprise. 


Without forgetting: 
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His explanation of the parable of “The Friend 
at Midnight” (Luke x. 5-10) is calculated to 
add to the gayety of the New Testament stu- 
dents. The author accounts for the refusal of 
the householder to arise and give bread to his 
friend at midnight on hygienic grounds. He 
appeals to the authority of “physicians and 
commercial travellers; and they, speaking, the 
one from knowledge of physiology and the 
other from practical experience, all agreed that 
the sensible and healthful part for the traveller 
would be to go to bed, whether hungry or not, 
without taking food.” We are inclined to 
think, however, that there might be a difference 
of opinion on this point among commercial 
travellers. The author also gravely draws at- 
tention to the fact that, as the householder’s 
children were with him in bed, “the drawing off 
from his children the covering that is over both 
him and them, and the cold, the noise, and the 
voice to them strange, at this hour, in their 
half-awakened state, must set his children in 
great fright with crying and calls for ‘Papa.’” 


On BLUE WATER. By Edmondode Amicis. 
Translated by Jacob B. Brown. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—De Amicis shows the vivacity of 
description, the good-natured interest in his 
surroundings, and the fertility of suggestion 
which are the noteworthy characteristics of his 
style, quite as much in this story of a voyage 
as in his travels on the continent or in the 
East. The whole book of nearly four hundred 
pages is concerned entirely with his life on 
board an emifrant steamer, sailing from Genoa 
to Buenos Ayres. In the journey of twenty- 
two days De Amicis lived in a world apart, which 
reproduced in miniature “the events and pas- 
sions of the universe.” This world he repro- 
duces yet again in these delightful pages, in 
which wit, sentiment, reflection, succeed one 
another, each Holding its own, and making up 
a rounded whole. The passengers are only 
passengers. We know we are in their company 
for only two weeks; yet we touch their human 
interest, and feel well acquainted with them 
before we part. The book is illustrated and 
handsomely bound. 


THE EXPLOITS OF MYLES STANDISH. 
Henry Johnson (Muirhead Robertson). New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.—The story 
of Myles Standish is the story of the early Pil- 
grims, since little more is known of him than 
may be gathered from accounts of the landing 
and of the first years of colonial Massachu- 
setts, given in the early records. “The license 
of probability and inference” is used to help 
out the story of his first thirty-six years, and 
prominent here is a chapter on “The Siege of 
Ostend.” Our first pioneer soldier has always 
been a striking figure in American history, ro- 
mance, and literature; and this book, which 
tries to present a connected story of his entire 
life, receives ready welcome. The success of 
the Myles Standish Association is tangible evi- 
dence of the honor in which his name and 
fame are still held. 


By 


PERPETUA. A Tale of Nimes in A.D. 213. 
By S. Baring-Gould. E. P. Dutton & Co..- 
$1.25.—Rev. S. Baring-Gould is known for his 
antiquarian researches, as well as for the novels 
he has written; and it is safe to say that his 
new book is based on a careful study of the 
times presented and of existing documents. 
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The terrible days of Roman persecution and 
Christian martyrdom have been often taken 
for the background of a novel-writer’s fancy, 
but the reader who seeks relaxation or enter- 
tainment need not be blamed for shrinking 
from the painful scenes necessarily depicted. 
Perpetua is a beautiful and innocent maiden, 
who finally suffers on the rack, and dies. The 
book is difficult reading for one who enters 
into the spirit of it, but there are single chap- 
ters of especial interest. 


IN THIS PRESENT WoRLD. By George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. New Vork: 
Thomas Whittaker— This is a volume of 
plain, common-sense sermons, addressed to 
those who are interested chiefly in the practical 
applications of religion. Dean Hodges has a 
simple, direct style and a power of homely 
illustration. There is nothing academic in his 
thought or expression. The least satisfactory 
sermon is that on “The Ground of Christian 
Certainty,” which, he tells us, he has preached 
forty times. He is at his best when he dis- 
cusses such themes as “The Common Task,” 
“The Perdition of the Respectable,’ and 
“Social Righteousness.” 


LirTLE HoMEspuN. By Ruth Ogden. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company.—The stories of 
Ruth Ogden (Mrs. Charles W. Ide) may always 
be depended on for purity of tone, animation 
of spirit, and good English style. This is a 
sequel to Courage, and will be chiefly enjoyed 
by those who have read the earlier book; for, 
although a knowledge of that is not necessary 
to an understanding and enjoyment of this, yet 
the allusions and references to it are frequent. 
This book adds one more to the number of 
pretty stories that this author has given to 
children, of which Zhe Loyal Little Redcoat and 
A Little Queen of Hearts are perhaps best 
known. 


HILDEGARDE’S Harvest. By Laura E. 
Richards. Boston: Estes & Lauriat.— The 
brightness and natural common sense of Mrs, 
Richards’s stories commend them to readers 
of all ages; and pretty, lovable ““Hildegarde” 
would continue to be a popular heroine, even 
if presented in as many volumes as are included 
in the Zisie books. This time we leave her 
engaged to Roger Merryweather, but there is 
little of what Miss Alcott used to call “lover- 
ing” in the book; and Hildegarde’s harvest 
of love and appreciation came from many 
different people. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Princess is one of the latest numbers in 
the English Classic Series, published by May- 
nard, Merrill & Co. Like the other books of 
this valuable series, it is provided with intro- 
duction and notes, forming a satisfactory edi- 
tion for school or home use. 


Rev. Russell Bellows’s biographical sketch of 
his father, the late Dr. Bellows, recently pre- 
pared by him for the family genealogy, may be 
had in pamphlet form, price fifty cents, at any 
of our Unitarian book-rooms, or may-be or- 
dered directly from the publishers, the Sentinel 
Printing Company, Keene, N.H. Five copies 
will be sent for $2.00. 
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The Pensées of Joubert appear in a second 
edition with the original French omitted, and 
the book so reduced in size that it may well 
Serve as a pocket companion until one has 
made himself acquainted with the delicate 
thought and graceful style of him whom Ché- 
teaubriand called ‘a Plato with the heart of La 
Fontaine.” The credit of selection and trans- 
lation belongs to Henry Attwell, and Frederick 
A. Stokes Company are the American pub- 
lishers. 


The University Publishing Company publish 
in their Standard Literature Series the works 
of standard authors condensed for school use, 
and provided with introductory and explana- 
tory notes. The semi-monthly issues began 
with January, 1896, and thus include now a con- 
siderable number of books, with which every 
child should become acquainted. The conden- 
sations of /vanhoe, The Deerslayer, and other 
works of Scott and Cooper, are well done, and 
will interest many children who have shrunk 
from the rather serious introductory chapters of 
these books. The selection of authors has 
been well made. 


Literary Notes. 

The Storage Battery, by Augustus Treadwell, 
Jr., is the title of a theoretical and practical 
work on this subject soon to be published by 
the Macmillan Company. The book contains 
a complete history of the development of the 
storage battery and its uses down to the pres- 
ent day. A unique feature of the book is the 
table giving data for all storage batteries in use 
to-day. 


The January number of the Avnals of the 
American Academy contains the following 
papers: “The Study of the Negro Problems,” 
by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; “Administrative 
Centralization and Decentralization in France,” 
by Dr. James T. Young; ‘The Relation of 
Postal Savings-banks to Commercial Banks,” 
by Mr. J. H. Hamilton; “The Economic 
Effects of Ship Canals,” by Mr. J. A. Fairlie. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuirsuers.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister wll be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
de l’Independance en pet dae Par M. A. 


La Guerre 
i Edited and annotated by Alphonse N. Van 


Moireau. 
Daell. ; 
From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
Littell’s Living Age. Vol. XVI. Sixth Series. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New Vork. 
The Ideal Life. By Henry Drummond. $1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Conipany, New York. 
The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 2.00. 
From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
A World Pilgrimage. By John Henry Barrows. 
by Mary Eleanor Barrows. $2.00. 


Edited 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Conpany, Boston. 


Springtide. Song. By L. Vivarelli. 
Faith, Hope, and Love. Sacred Song. For soprano or 
tenor. By P. A. Schnecker. 3 
Triumphal March from “Sigurd Jorsalfer. 
by Edgar E. Coursen. 2 ; 
Smiles and Tears. Song. By L. V ivarelli. “ 
There, Little Girl, don’t cry. Words by James Whitcomb 
Riley. Music by Carl Sobeski. oie 
Concert Piece in C minor for thellorgan. By Charles 
Davis Carter. ? f ‘ ; 
Canzonetta. For mandolins, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, By William R. Spence. 


Arranged 


oi; 


“TI Earn More 
Money Than My 
Girl Friends Who 
are in Business” 


_ Ayoung lady in Indiana, an 
invalid and confined to her 
room, writes: ‘‘No ‘shut- 
in’ need complain of being 
unable to earn money so 
long as your generous plan 
remains in force. It might 
appear as if I were working 
under great disadvantage, for 
I do all my work by corre- 
spondence, and rarely see 
my people personally. YetI 
earn much more money 
than the majority of my girl 
friends, who are pursuing 
the ordinary avocations open 
to women. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
wants agents to obtain sub- 
scriptions and to look after re- 
newals. What this girl, sick, 
has done, surely a healthy 
girl can do—and more. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 
Price $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


{41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St.. New York. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and In all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, #1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


Bz 
The Dome. 
In the Winter Woods. 


What did I find in the winter woods? 
Only snow-drifts, you say, and trees, 
Their dark stems rising like warriors grim, 
While their bare boughs wave in the sighing breeze; 
A half-starved rabbit, perhaps, in the gloom, 
And a sigh for the vanished summer bloom. 


All these, and a thing or two beside. 
A vine cast a shadow on the snow, 
In rarest scroll-work. A tree beyond 
By fairy hands had been decked, I know, 
For a Christmas frolic. Its green boughs hung 
With crystal lamps that glittered and swung. 


A flock of birds, with soft gray breasts, 
Brooded, silent and watchful, above a mound, 
Low and white, like a woodland grave 
Where a dead hope might lie. I foynd 
The track of some beast that had fled in haste 
From human eyes, o’er the snowy waste. 


A peaceful stillness the arcades filled 
Of this vast cathedral, gray and old, 
Till a rosy sunset crept under the trees, 
And the silent forest a garden stood, 
In warmth and color and light arrayed. ~ These 
Are some things I found in the winter wood. 


‘—A lice Gordon, 
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When I was a Little Girl. 


BY REBECCA PALFREY UTTER. 


“Come here to the window, Tommy,” said his 
mother, as she heard his step in the doorway, 
“and see these pretty snowflakes. 

“«<This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling.’ ” 

“Well, I knew that before,” said Tommy, 
crossly. “I never ’spected it would come down 
slam bang !” 

Tommy’s mother looked up in surprise, but, 
seeing the little discontented face, checked the 
hearty laugh of amusement that was rising to 
her lips at his very unexpected answer. 

“When I was a little girl,” she began— 

Tommy came and sat down on a little foot- 
stool at her side. The frown disappeared from 
his forehead like an April cloud, and all his 
small woes seemed to melt away before those 
magic words. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. 

“Well, then, while I am telling you, you can 
do something for me: you can take the button- 
box, and pick out ten little white buttons, just 
like this, for me to sew on your aprons.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Tommy. “I'd like to.” 

“Let me do something, too,” said Mary, com- 
ing in fromthe other room. “Let me take your 
tomato cushion, andsee how many needles I 
can squeeze out of it. Nelly squeezed forty 
nice bright ones out of her mother’s old cushion 
the other day. May I?” 

“Ves,” said her mother: “there it is in the 
work-basket.” 

“There,” said Mary, settling herself to the 
task. “Now, mamma, when you were a little 
girl” — 

“I was only going to tell Tommy,” said the 
mother, “that, when I was a little girl and lived 
in Maine, we used sometimes to have long 
snow-storms and very deep drifts. I remember 
once it snowed three days and two nights. 
After the first day and night the snow was so 
deep that your Aunt Mary and I did not go to 
school; and nobody went out of the house, and 
nobody came to the house that day or the 
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next. We thought it was great fun to be 
prisoners.” 

“Didn’t the postman come?” asked Tommy. 

“We did not have any postman then. We 
used to go down to the post-office ourselves 
every morning, and bring home our letters. 
But very likely no letters came that day; for 
the mail was brought over from Augusta by 
stage, and, when the roads were very bad, there 
was often delay. If they did come, they waited 
in the office. 

“What did you do all day?” asked Mary. 

“We helped about the housework,—washed 
and wiped the breakfast dishes, dusted the 
rooms, and made the beds; and then we sat 
down with our sewing, and your grandfather 
read aloud to us.” 

“What did he read ?” 

“He read the Life of Benedict Arnold, in 
Sparks’s “American Biographies.” 

“Oh,” said Tommy, “I didn’t know there was 
such a thing.” 

“T knew there was such a thing as Benedict 
Arnold,” said Mary. “I guess I know more 
about him than he wishes I did.” 

“Just before sunset on the third day it stopped 
snowing: the clouds rolled away, and the sun 
shone, and all the world, or as much as we 
could see of it, was glistening white and beauti- 
ful. Then the snow-shovellers came out with 
their great broad wooden shovels to clear the 
sidewalks. They made a beautiful, straight, 
white path all down the street; and on the 
side where they threw up the snow there was 
a high white wall that we could not see over at 
all. It was twice as high as our heads. And 
near the kitchen door, where, if there was any 
wind, the snow always blew round the corner 
and madea deep drift, the pile was so high after 
the path to the gate was made that it reached 
almost to the upstairs window. We _ had 
great fun playing there the next day. We 
climbed up to the top, and rolled down the 
other side, and tossed the snow over each 
other, and had a great frolic.” 

“Who played with you ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pendleton and Mrs. Fessenden 
and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Barker.”’ 

“Why, they’re all tall, grown-up ladies,” said 
Tommy. “I shouldn’t think they’d do that 
way.” 

“They are now,” answered his mother, laugh- 
ing; “but, when I was a little girl, they were 
little girls, too.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,” said Tommy. 

“T suppose you were always glad when winter 
came,” said Mary, “because you knew you 
would have good times with the snow.” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “And I was glad 
when spring came, because I liked to see the 
new leaves on the elm-trees, and the robins 
come back to build nests there, and sing; and 


the summer, when we could go down to the, 


shore at sunset, and climb about over the rocks 
and the piles of lumber in the ship-yard.” 

“And of course you were glad in the fall, 
because then the apples were ripe. So, then, 
you were glad all the time. That’s a good 
way.” 

“Ves,” answered her mother. “As I remem- 
ber those days, we were glad all the time; and 
it is, as you say, a very good way.” 

“What did you do in the ship-yard?” asked 
Mary. 

“I did not play in the ship-yard when I was a 
very little girl,’ answered her mother; but, 
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when I was older, I used to go there very often. 
At six o’clock the workmen packed up their 
tools, and went home; and no one was left but 
the night watchman. Then we felt as if the 
ship-yard belonged tous. Weused to go climb- 
ing and running over the great piles of boards 
and lumber. Sometimes we would run up the 
steep staging to the deck of the great unfinished 
ship, and sit on the edge, high up over the 
water, watching the gold and rose-colored 
clouds, or the full moon coming up in the east 
and making a path of light across the bay. 
Sometimes we would sit on a rock, and watch 
the tide creeping slowly up until it touched our 
feet, or walk along by the edge of the water, 
skipping stones; and sometimes we launched 
fire-rafts.” 

“Tell us about the fire-rafts,” begged Tommy. 

“There was always plenty of driftwood along 
the shore. We used to find two long pieces, 
and place them side by side, a little way apart, 
and then lay a row of shorter sticks across, 
building it up like a cob house till we had quite 
a high pile. Then we filled up the middle with 
shavings and little dry sticks, and, lifting it by 
the ends of the long sticks, set it carefully on 
the water. Then we lighted the shavings, and 
gave it a little push; and the tide carried it 
slowly away from shore and down the bay till it 
became a little speck, and at last, having burned 
to the water’s edge, disappeared. We never 
tired of this amusement, and I am sure I should 
enjoy it as much now as I did then.” 

“So should I,” said Mary. “Mamma, let’s 
go down there next summer, and do that very 
thing.” 

“Tl help pick up the wood,” said Tommy. 
“T’ll get a great big pile.” 

“We'll think about it,’ said their mother. 
“Now it is almost time for papa to come 
home. How should you like to go out and 
make a pile of snowballs, and surprise him 
when he comes round the corner ?” 

“Yes, that would be great fun. Here are 
your needles, mamma,— I only got fifteen; and 
there are Tommy’s buttons on the edge of the 
table. Come on, Tommy, and get your leggings 
and things.” 


Harry’s Skates. 


“Harry,” said Mr. Jones one afternoon to his 
little boy, “this noise about the house must be 
stopped. You are quarrelling from morning 
till night. I am ashamed to see you so cross 
at every little thing you don’t like.” 

“TI can’t help losing my temper,” said Harry, 
“when other people are stupid and disagree- 
able.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” said Mr. Jones. 
“TI was thinking, if you could keep your temper 
for a whole week, I might buy you the finest 
pair of skates in town.” 

“O father,” cried Harry, his eyes dancing 
at the thought of the skates, “maybe—really— 
perhaps I could keep my temper if I tried with 
all my might.” 

“Very well,” said his father. “Good temper, 
good skates. Remember there is to be no 
more stamping of feet, banging of doors, nor 
angry words. It does not matter in the least if 
the people and things you meet are disagree- 
able.” 

Harry bounded upstairs from his father’s 
study two steps at a time. The nursery door 
was open. He ran in, and took Baby May on 
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his knee to hug her, he was so happy. She 

_gurgled and chuckled, put her ‘fat little fist in 
his eyes and mouth, and gave him a lot of wet 
kisses. Harry was beginning to think she had 
showed him well enough how she loved him, 
when suddenly, without any warning, she fell 
sound asleep, with her face buried in his neck. 
Nurse begged him not to stir; for the poor 
little thing had not been to sleep for a long 
time, her new teeth were troubling her so. 

Harry heard some one talking to his father in 
the study. It was his mother, whom he loved 
dearly. 

“How quiet the house is!” she said. “Harry 
must have gone to look if the pond is frozen 
over. It will be a great relief when he has 
amusement to keep him out of doors after 
school. Baby can’t get a wink of sleep when 
he’s at home.” 

Harry’s heart swelled, and he longed to cry 
out fiercely where he was; but he kept still. 
When baby awoke from her nap, rested and 
rosy, his arms were stiff; but he felt more sure 
than ever the skates would be his. 

The next time he was coming into the kitchen 
from the garden, the cook called out,— 

“Wipe your muddy feet, young man, before 
you walk into my parlor, as the spider said to 
the fly.” 

Harry did not answer, ‘Oh, bother !” as usual, 
but cleaned his shoes thoroughly on the door- 
mat, and closed the door as softly as a fairy 
might. All the thanks Ann gave him was to 
say,— 

“Are you sick, deary? You seem to be 
drooping round the house these times.” 

Harry felt as if it would be the greatest com- 
fort in the world to tell old Ann how stupid she 
was. Instead of that, he said very quietly,— 

“TI am only trying to be polite.” 

But the greatest of the many trials of that 
long, long week came on its last day. Wed- 
ding-cards arrived at breakfast-time from Cousin 
Bessie and the tall young man who had gone 
rowing on the pond with her so many times in 
the summer. There was a shining white en- 
velope for every member of the family but 
Harry. He could hardly believe his eyes. 
Why, all summer long Cousin Bessie would not 
hear of going in the boat with the tall young 
man unless Harry went, too. 

Harry had carried the heavy oars to and 
from the house, and been put off on the tire- 
some pond island to pick flowers just whenever 
Cousin Bessie pleased. Cousin Bessie had for- 
gotten all about this. It had never entered her 
head to invite her small young friend in knicker- 
bockers to her evening wedding. 

Harry felt his face flush with anger. He felt, 
too, as if his father’s eyes were looking at him 
through the morning paper, in the queer way 
fathers’ eyes seem to do. He gripped tight 
hold of his knees under the table, and kept his 
lips from looking sulky. 

The evening of the wedding he went up to 
his little room on the top floor, took some dry 
rags, a basin of soapy water, and his nail- 
brush, and began to scrub his old white furni- 
ture with all his might and main. 

By the time he had scrubbed the washstand 
all over, he was able to look over the banisters 
at his sisters, Helen and Gertrude, going down- 
stairs in their pretty pink and blue dresses, and 
call out cheerfully:— ~“ : 

“My, how fine we are! Whata lovely pair of 
peacocks |” 
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By the time he had cleaned the two chairs, 
he was able to look out of the window without 
tears in his eyes, and see the carriage rolling 
away to the wedding, with father, mother, 
Helen, and Gertrude. 

By the time the bedstead and bureau were 
polished up, he was able to go downstairs, meet 
the carriage coming back, and say nothing 
when he found he had not even been remem- 
bered with a separate box of cake. He nibbled 
a little at his mother’s, and went to bed to toss 
about all night. 


The next morning his father called him into 
the study, where a shining pair of skates lay 
upon the table. 

“You have been a brave boy,” said Mr. Jones 
to his little son,—“a very brave boy, indeed. 
The Bible says, ‘He that ruleth his spirit is bet- 
ter than he that taketh a city.’” 

It would be pleasant to write, so he could see 

it, that Harry walked in proudly and gracefully, 
to receive his skates, like a good soldier going 
sto be promoted; but the honest fact is, poor 
Harry laid his face against his father’s shoulder, 
gave way to a burst of crying, and forgot his 
lessons in grammar. 

“JT don’t care about being brave at all,” he 
sobbed. “I’m wore out.” 

For many years, however, he has carried in 
his vest pocket a piece of strap from those 
skates. Often and often, when his heart has 
been full of anger, and bitter words have risen 
to his lips, he has quieted himself by pok- 
ing his finger in his pocket on the bit of leather, 
and saying to himself: “It can be done. I can 
keep my temper.” It does not take sharp eyes 
to see how keeping his temper has helped to 
make him brave, and ready for anything that 
turns up.— Sunday School Times. 


Moonshine. 


“Bring me my carriage,” said the Man in the 
Moon to his courtiers, as he hopped down 
from his golden throne. ‘Business or no busi- 
ness, I must know the reason why.” 

“The reason of what, O Man?” asked the 


courtiers, as they gave the order for the 
vehicle. 
“Nonsense!” cried the Man, impatiently. 


‘‘As if there were more than one question that 
needed settling. I must know why all the 
people of the Moon are not happy.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the courtiers, bowing 
low. But all the while they were smiling in 
their sleeves. They thought that their king 
would never in the wide Moon be able to solve 
so hard a question. 

The carriage was drawn by four white cats 
(for you must know that the inhabitants of 
the Moon are very tiny personages) ; and the 
Man, accompanied by his two chief courtiers, 
commanded his green-liveried coachmen to 
drive at once to the home of his friend, 
Bishop Neptune, the head of the Church of 
the Moon. 

“Bishop,” commanded the Man, when the 
priest had descended to the carriage, clad ina 
long white gown, which two attendants kept 
from trailing in the dust,—“Bishop, put on your 
thinking-cap, and answer me _ straightway. 
Why is it that so many of the inhabitants of 
the Moon are not happy ?” 

“Most worshipful Man,” replied the Bishop, 
swelling out in his little frame with dignity, “in 
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my opinion, the unhappiness of Moonmen is 
due to the fact that they are not satisfied with 
their lot.’’ 

At this the courtiers smiled to themselves, 
for they thought the Man had received a very 
good reply indeed to his foolish inquiry. But 
the Man stamped his foot with vexation. 

“Fiddlesticks ! Bishop,” he cried. “Go in 
and study the Book of Wisdom until you are 
able to give a better answer than that, or you 
shall be Bishop no longer.” 

Saying this, the Man ordered his coachmen 
to drive without delay to the palace of Lord 
Mercury, his chief Minister of State. 

“My Lord,” he called to the Minister, who 
was swinging ina hammock under a big toad- 
stool, “I have come to you toask you why 
there is so much unhappiness among the men 
of the Moon.” 

“Bless me, O Man,” drawled the Lord of 
State, “you shouldn’t ask such hard questions 
on a hot day like this. Why are they un- 
happy? Indeed, I have no idea, having never 
thought of it.” 

“Blockhead! get one at once then!” thun- 
dered the Man. “What do I have Ministers 
for, if not to make the people happy? Talk 
quick !” 

“Perhaps, then,” replied the Lord, looking 
rather flurried and uncomfortable,—“perhaps 
it is because they are not content with the lot 
Providence has placed them in.” 

“Drive on!” shouted the Man, his little red 
eyes flashing with angry fire. “My Ministers 
are a pack of know-nothings. To the palace of 
the Chief Justice, drivers !” 

The Chief Justice took the quill from behind 
his ear, and carefully adjusted his powdered 
periwig, before he could think what answer to 
make to his sovereign’s inquiry. 

“Such a question” he said, slowly, scratch- 
ing his nose with the tip of his quill, “ds a little 
out of my line; but, since you ask my opinion, 
I will say that the unhappiness of these people 
is due to the fact that, seeing other people 
better off than themselves, they are naturally 
discontented with their own lot.” 

“Fools, fools, fools!” screamed the Man, 
which so frightened the sedate judge that his 
periwig fell into the dust and left his little bald 
head shining like afresh apple. “Not a gouty 
Minister do I possess who has the good of the 
people at heart. To the Herds, drivers |” 

Now the Herds is the name given to that 
part of the capital city of the Moon where. 
dwell the lower orders of the people in dirt and 
squalor. On reaching this quarter, the first 
person who caught the Man’s eye was a bent 
old woman hard at work over her tiny tub. 
When she caught sight of the Man, her heart- 
jumped up into her throat; and she bowed so 
low that she almost fell into the suds. 

“Why are you unhappy?” demanded the 
king. 

At this the old woman bowed thrice again, as 
she said,— 

“Pardon, O Man; but why should you think 
me unhappy?” 

“Are you not unhappy, then?” asked the 
Man. 

“No, sire,” rejoined the woman. “I work 
hard, to be sure; but I have enough, and the 
children love me. And you ought to know what 
a good king we have.” 

“Humph !” said the Man, looking perplexed ; 
and the two courtiers smiled again in their 
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sleeves. ‘You are content with your lot, then, 
I suppose ?” 

“Indeed, O Man, there are many worse; and 
I dare say it’s as good as I deserve,” responded 
the woman, cheerfully. 

“But,” said the Man, “certainly there is 
enough of unhappiness and discontent here- 
about; for I hear nothing else of late.” 

“Plenty, plenty, O Man!” 

“What is the reason of that?” 

“Why, sire, because they’re not contented 
with their lot.” 

‘““Earthshine !” muttered the Man. 

“They’re not all like me, O Man,” the little 
woman went on. “I’m almost nobody! I’m 
content. But you know, sire, that there is a 
law which forbids all not of noble blood ever to 
hold office under the king or to possess more 
than a thousand moonstones, no matter how 
hard they toil or how clever they may be. And 
there are those among us—your pardon, sire— 
who feel that they don’t have a fair chance in 
the Moon.” 

“To the Palace!” shouted the Man; and the 
drivers pricked the backs of the cats so hard 
that in a very few moments they arrived. 

The next day the Man assembled his entire 
court, and read to them the following procla- 
mation, which he afterward caused to be pub- 
lished throughout the length and breadth of 
the kingdom. 

“Be it known that from this time forth no 
man in the Moon shall live by blood or birth, 
and that the humblest shall have equal oppor- 
tunity with the highest. No kingdom can be 
happy where the people fail to receive the just 
reward of their work and worth. Happiness 
is the fruit of hopeful toil. Law is for the 
sake of giving all a chance to be comfortable 
and happy.” 

When the courtiers heard this proclamation, 
they smiled in their sleeves—dward Payson 
Berry, in Independent. 


My Flying Squirrels. 


When I was a little girl, a friend of mine 
brought me one of his forest findings,—a 
mother flying squirrel and her three baby squir- 
rels, little things, hardly larger than a girl’s eye- 
lids, and exactly alike. 

After admiring them for a while, I hastened 
to the shop to buy a cage, leaving my pets in a 
paper box, through which I had riddled a num- 
ber of holes, that the squirrels might have air. 

But, when the prettiest and roomiest of cages 
was ready, and well supplied with nuts and 
cool water, the little creatures could not be 
found,—they were not in the box where I had 
put them. 

I searched every nook and corner of the 
room, and finally opened the top drawer of a 
high, old-fashioned bureau, where I kept a 
small girl’s small belongings. There was no 
sign of anything unusual,—no squeak, no scam- 
per of gray fluffy figures. Just as I was about 
to close the drawer, the cover of my paste- 
board ribbon-box tilted to one side, and there, 
motionless as the dead, was the mother squir- 
rel, her babes cuddled close to her side, all 
massed into one gray fluffy ball. 

They were easily removed to the pretty new 
home, and the cage door was then fastened. 

The next morning the cage was empty. The 
squirrels had gone. 
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Without waiting to dress, I began a search 
for the runaways. Every drawer in the cham- 
ber was rummaged; but the wise mother knew 
better than to hide in a drawer a second time. 
The waste-basket I turned upside down, the 
contents of my work-basket—scissors, thim- 
ble, needle-case, unfinished doll-clothes—were 
turned out on the floor; but yet no sign of the 
missing squirrels. 

Then I tackled my bed. Lifting a pillow, I 
felt warmth and movement. I stripped off the 
case, and brought to view the dear little fugi- 
tives. 

The devoted, liberty-loving mother had 
brought her babies, one by one, from cage to 
pillow, creeping under my shoulders and very 
face with such gentleness that my sleep had 
been undisturbed. The innocents had not 
reckoned on the morning shaking and “airing” 
of pillows. 

When the squirrels were once more back in 
their cage, I tied netting over it; but this was 
a mere cobweb to the mother’s free spirit. In 
an hour she was out. Then began a hunt, 
abandoned and resumed, off and on, until every 
drawer, every bag-holder, every crack and crev- 
ice large enough for a cricket’s body to pass 
through had been examined, and the bed had 
been three times unmade; but no squirrels 
were to be found. That evening I put on my 
best frock; and, in providing a fresh handker- 
chief for the pocket, I found out the hiding- 
place of the mischiefs. They had taken a 
fancy to the pocket of that particular dress. 

But the flying squirrel wouldn’t stay ‘“put.” 
The most alluring home that I could construct 
with water and food at hand she condemned, 
and deserted for some queer thing of her own 
contriving. Once the little plagues domiciled 
in my slipper. Again, we found them all ina 
clock that stood high up on the shelf. To this 
day I cannot understand how the mother en- 
gineered her helpless family into the closed 
clock case. It must have been through the 
holes made at the top for the weights. 

But the queerest happening was in connec- 
tion with our baby’s rag doll, a beauty created 
from a cradle pillow, and girt about with a pink 
sash. 

It had been sitting all morning in its tiny 
chair, looking on with expressionless counte- 
nance as we searched for the ever-missing 
squirrels. Our baby came along, and caught 
up the rag doll in a loving embrace. Then 
with a flying leap out came the mother squirrel 
from the rag brain. For days the plague and 
the play went on, while I delayed the liberty I 
had promised my mother I would give the inter- 
esting wood-folk. In the mean time the heroic, 
undiscouraged mother squirrel made a supreme 
effort to be free. Before I had discovered her 
absence from the house, I found the family in 
the cleft of an apple-tree, which I was attempt- 
ing to climb. 

At sight of the little creatures under God’s 
great, great dome, my heart had a touch of pity 
and tenderness from which it hasn’t yet recoy- 
ered. 

“Oh, you darlings !” I cried : “you are the dear- 
est, the cunningest things that ever were made. 
I hate to give you up, I love you so. But you 
love the outdoors, and you shall never, never be 
taken into the house again. I wish you would 


‘stay in this apple-tree or out in our nice wood- 


pile. But go to the woods if you would rather, 
and make your own home, and do your own 
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nutting, and drink from the pretty springs 
among the ferns and rocks.” 

And I know that the mother squirrel and her 
three little children were happier after that day ; 
and I think I was happier, too.— Sarah Winter 
Kellogg, in Little Menand Women. 


A Long-felt Want. 


One day wee Willie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor. 

He had a florist’s catalogue, 
And turned the pages o’er, 


Till all at once he gave a spring. 
“Hurrah!” he cried with joy : 
““Mamma, here’s just the very thing 

To give your little boy! 


“For, when we fellows go to school, 
We lose our things, you know; 
And in that little vestibule 
They do get mixed up so. 


‘And, as you often say you can’t 
Take care of ’em for me, 
“Why don’t you buy a rubber plant 
And an umbrella tree?” 
—St. Nicholas. 


A Klondike Story. 


Jimmy Brennan, ten years old, and son of 
Police-officer Brennan of Seattle, was standing 
on Yesler Way, when a stranger came along. 
He looked like a man who had just returned 
from a logging camp. 

“Boys,” he said, “where is the Butler Hotel ?” 

“T’ll tell you for a quarter,” said one of Jim- 
my’s companions. 

“T’ll show you where it is for ten cents,” 
chimed in another. 

“Say, I'll do it for five cents,” remarked a 
third. 

“Mister,” said Jimmy, “I will point out the 
Butler to you for nothing.” 

“VYou’re my man,” said the rough-looking 
stranger; and the two went down Yesler Way 
together, while Jimmy’s companions stayed 
behind to call him a chump. Jimmy led the 
stranger to the Butler. 

“Come in here,” said the man; and he led the 
boy into a clothing store. “Give this boy the 
best suit of clothes in the house,” said the 
stranger. Jimmy simply opened his mouth. 
Soon he hadon a fine suit. 

“Now give him an overcoat,” said the 
stranger; and Jimmy’s eyes tried to pop out of 
their sockets. The clerk adorned Jimmy with 
an overcoat. 

“Now a hat,” said the stranger. Jimmy 
wanted to cry. He thought it was Christmas 
time, and that he was by the side of a grate fire, 
reading one of Andersen’s fairy tales. 

Soon he was arrayed in new hat, new suit, 
new overcoat. The stranger -paid for all. 
Jimmy started out of the store. He was so be- 
wildered that, if several goblins had put in their 
appearance, he would have joined them in their 
fairyland festivities. : 

“Just wait a minute,” said the stranger. 
Jimmy waited. If the stranger had said, “Go, 
roll in the dust of the street,” Jimmy would 
have done it. 

The stranger went down in his pockets, and 
closed his dealings with Jimmy by giving him a 
five-dollar gold piece and a gold nugget worth 
about five dollars. 

Then Jimmy thanked the stranger, and went 
off to tell his companions about the man to 
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whom he showed the Hotel Butler “for noth- 
ing.” 

The stranger was a Klondiker, supposed to be 
Patrick Galvin, who returned on the “Rosalie,” 
Saturday night with a fortune estimated at 
about twenty thousand dollars. It pays to be 
polite. If you don’t think so, ask Jimmy 
Brennan.— Post-Jntelligencer. 


The Doll that Talked. 


“Dorothy Ann, are you sleepy?” asked Dol- 
likins. Dorothy Ann did not answer, but went 
on smiling with her red wax lips. Dollikins gave 
her a little shake. ‘‘Dear me!” she said, “I do 
wish you could talk! I am so tired of having a 
doll that never answers, no matter how much I 
say to her. It is very stupid of you, Dorothy 
Ann. There, go to sleep!” 

Dollikins turned her back on Dorothy Ann, 
and went to sleep herself. Then she began to 
dream. She thought Dorothy Ann sat up 
straight in her crib, and opened her blue eyes 
wide. 

“Mamma!” she said. 

“Qh, you caz talk!” cried Dollikins, joyfully, 

“Mamma, my pillow is not at all soft,” said 
Dorothy Ann, in a complaining voice. “And 
you forgot to take off my shoes.” 

“T am sorry,” said Dollikins, 

“And I didn’t have anything but mashed 
potato for my dinner!” cried Dorothy Ann. “I 
don’t like mashed potato. Why don’t I have 
things that I like, mamma ?” 

Dollikins’s cheeks grew quite red. She re- 
membered saying something very like this at 
luncheon the day before. 

“T’m not a bit sleepy!” wailed Dorothy Ann. 
‘Why do I have to go to bed at seven o’clock, 
mamma? Other little girls don’t have to. I 
wish” — 

“Dorothy Ann,” said Dollikins, “will you 
please not talk any more. It makes my head 
ache |” 

Then it was very still. 

In the morning Dollikins went over and took 
up Dorothy Ann, and looked at her. The red 
lips were smiling as ever, but tight shut. 

“Good morning Dorothy Ann,” said Dolli- 
kins. ‘Iam very glad you do not know how to 
talk, my dear; for then you might be a sore trial 
to your mother !”— Margaret Johnson, in Baby- 
land. 


Soldier Joe. 


Tommy leaned on his snow-shovel, looking 
very much discouraged. Only yesterday he 
had cleared off the walk, and now here it was 
quite blocked up again. Too bad! He was 
sure he never could shovel away all that snow. 

Then he heard a noise in the next yard, and 
looked over the fence to see what was going on. 
First he saw a shower of snow flying up in the 
air, and then Joe’s shovel and his small blue 
mittens, and last of all little Joe himself, work- 
ing-away as if he went by steam. He had 
shovelled a long, clear path, shut in on each side 
by two high, white, clean walls. 

“O Joe! Ain’t you tired?” called Tommy. 

“Nol? said Joe, stoutly, “I’m a soldier 

now!” Pal ue 

“You see,” he went on, “I used to get tired, 
till sometimes I ’most hated my shovel. But 
mamma told me that the snow was a great 
army, all dressed in white uniforms, that came 
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and took our town in the night. They block 
up our streets and walks, and try to keep us 
shut up in our hauses. 

“But there is another army of men and boys 
that go out aid drive ’em off with shovels, no 
matter how fast they come. And I’m in that 
army. If I was the only one that had to fight 
the snow, it would be sort of lonesome; but 
there’s such lots of us thatit’s just fun !” 

Tommy thought a minute, and concluded Joe 
was right. So he joined the army, too; and 
very soon his walk was cleared.— Vouth’s Com- 
panion. 


Baby goes to Sleepy Town. 


Baby goes to Sleepy Town a dozen times a day, 
But foolish little Baby-heart can never find the way. 


Mother has to go along, and lead her by the hand 
All the way through Drowsy Lane and on to Slumber 
Land. 


Oh, my little Baby-heart, learn the way to go! 
Mother has such lots to do, she can’t run to and fro. 


Mother, dear, I never saw the way to Sleepy Town. 
Don’t you know, my eyes are shut before you lay me down? 
—Outlook. 


One Thing he couldn’t Manage. 


There is an incident recounted of Napoleon 
in Elba, commemorated by an inscription affixed 
to the walls of the house of one of the peasants. 

A certain Giaconi was ploughing when the 
famous prisoner came along; and Napoleon, in 
his character of one interested in everything, 
took the ploughshare out of the man’s hands, 
and attempted to guide it himself. But the 
oxen refused to obey him, overturmed the share, 
and spoiled the furrow. 

The inscription runs as follows :— 


napoleon the great 
Passing by this place in MDCCCXIV. 
took in the neighboring field a ploughshare 
from the hands of a peasant 
and himself tried to plough but 
the oxen rebellious to those hands 
which yet had guided europe 


headlong 
fled from the furrow. 


The Queen’s Grandfather. 


Who does not know the “Copper Horse” at 
Windsor, that equestrian statue at the end of 
the Long Walk to which (and back again) the 
local flyman always offers to drive the tourist? 
The queen was entertaining a great man, who 
in the afternoon walked from the castle to 
Cumberland Lodge. At dinner her Majesty, 
full, as always, of gracious solicitude for the 
comfort of her guests, said, “I hope you were 
not tired by your long walk ?” 

“Oh, not at all, thank you, ma’am. 
a lift as far back as the Copper Horse.” 

“As far as what?” inquired her Majesty, in 
evident astonishment. 

“Oh, the Copper Horse, at the end of the 
Long Walk.” 

“That’s not a Copper Horse. 
grandfather !”— Littell’s Living Age. 


eatin 


I got 


That’s my 


A St. Louis confectioner has converted a 
bicycle into an ice-cream freezer; and mount- 
ing his wheel, which of course is stationary, he 
easily freezes a seven-gallon can of ice-cream 
in twenty minutes. 
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CITY OF BOSTON 


IN BOARD OF POLICE 


BOSTON, Jan. 1, 1898. 


Notice is hereby given that Rule 55 of 
the Police Manual relating to Hackney 


Carriages is hereby amended as fol- 
lows: 


By adding to Section 2, after the second paragraph, 
a new paragraph to read as follows: ‘Applications for 
licenses under this rule must be filed with the Board of 
Police prior to the first day of July, and shall be examined 
and reported on by the Inspector of Carriages. Such 
licenses and permits shall continue in force until July ist 
next succeeding this date.’’ 

Section 3. By adding thereto the words, ‘‘Provided, 
however, that hansom cabs shall be considered in all 
respects as hacks.’’ 

Sxct. 4. By inserting on the fifteenth line, after the word 
“Tead,”’? as follows: ‘‘ Provided, however, that the Board 
of Police may, for good cause, exempt any owner, or 
lessee, and driver of any hackney carriage from so marking 
and numbering such carriage, such exemption to be noted 
by the Inspector of Carriages upon the inspection stamp in 
said carriage.’? 

Also by adding a new section to be numbered 5, reading 
as follows: ‘‘ No person or corporation shall set up and use 
or haye charge of any hackney carriage unless a card fur- 
nished by the Inspector of Carriages setting forth the rates 
of fare in the city proper applicable to such hackney car- 
riage is displayed and hung up therein, in a conspicuous 
position, and so hung that it may be readily removed 
and read, provided, however, that the Board of Police 
may, for good cause, exempt any owner (or lessee) and 
driver of any hackney carriage from so displaying and 
hanging up such card in such carriage, such exemption to 
be noted by the Inspector of Carriages upon the inspection 
stamp in said carriage.” 

Sxct. 6. By inserting between the words “‘copy’’ and 
“of”? in the second line the words “‘ of this rule and,’’ and 
in the fourth line after the word “demand” the following: 
“he shall further carry at least 4 copies, to be furnished 
by the Inspector of Carriages, of the rates of fare of the 
city proper, applicable to such hackney carriage, each one 
of which shall have his driver’s license number stamped, 
written, or printed thereon; and he shall on demand 
deliver a copy of the said rates of fare applicable to the 
city proper to any passenger, to be kept by such passen- 
ger.”’ 

SECT. 
Carriages may” in the fifth line, and inserting in place 
thereof the words ‘‘ Board of Police may for good cause’’; 
also by striking out in the eighth line of said section the 
words ‘‘said Inspector,’’ and inserting in place thereof the 


ro. By striking out the words “Inspector. of 


words “‘ Inspector of Carriages.” 
Also by renumbering Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. 


Appendix F of the Police [lanual 
Relating to Rates of Fare for Hacks 
and Cabs 


Is hereby amended by adding a new paragraph as follows: 
‘“‘Eevery hackney carriage having the doors opening on 
the sides shall be held to be a hack; and every other 
hackney carriage, except an omnibus or a park carriage, 
shall be held to be a cab, provided, however, that hansom 
cabs shall be considered in all respects as hacks. All 
hacks standing upon public stands shall be considered in 
all respects as cabs.” 

Also by striking out in the third line of the second 
paragraph the words “any house on.” 


The foregoing amendments will take effect on the tenth 


, 1898, ; 
pet Ne By order of the Board of Police, 


THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDwARD EVERETT 
Hats, D.D.] 


London after Midnight. 


Silence broods o’er the mighty Babylon ; 

And darkness, his twin brother, with him keeps 

His solemn watch; the wearied city sleeps, 

And Solitude—strange contrast !—muses on 

The fate of man, there whence the crowd anon 

Will scare her with life’s tumult! The great deeps 

Of human thought are stirless; yet there creeps 

As ’twere, a far-off hum, scarce heard, then gone, 

On the still air. It is the heart doth move 

And beat at intervals, soon from its sleep 

To start refreshed. O Thou who rul’st above, 

Be with it in its dreams, and let it keep, 

Awake, the spirit of pure peace and love, 

Which thou breath’st through it now, so still and deep! 
—Henry Ellison. 


State Industries. 


The suggestion made by Gov. Wolcott, that 
the State of Massachusetts shall build its own 
canal across Cape Cod, is in the highest line 
of statesmanship. It is pity of pities that, 
when a similar suggestion was made fifty years 
ago in the national councils respecting the 
railway to the Pacific, it had not been heeded; 
and perhaps everybody thinks‘so now. 

The governor adds to his suggestion the 
other suggestion that prisoners from the differ- 
ent houses of detention may be made useful in 
working upon the canal. ‘This suggestion will 
excite doubt and anxiety in the minds of per- 
sons who are wholly accustomed to our system 
of prisons. But it is eminently wise; and, 
while there will be difficulties in carrying such 
a plan into effect, they are difficulties which we 
ought to learn how to surmount. 

It should be more generally known than it 
is that the State of New York has success- 
fully employed a part of its prisoners in the 
Adirondack regions, without the difficulties 
which are generally supposed to attend on 
convict labor. The railroad system of Western 
North Carolina would not be in existence now 
but for the occupation of power which would 
otherwise have been unused, in the liberation 
from prisons of men who worked on some of 
the railways which now cross that State. 

In a remarkable account which Prof. Pea- 
body has lately given of his visits to the 
industrial colonies in Holland and Belgium 
there appear very distinctly the political and 
social advantages which are gained where the 
State has the opportunity, which those two 
kingdoms have chosen, of making use of un- 
employed labor. Prof. Peabody is easily a 
master in speaking of such subjects; and in the 
address referred to he made very clear to all 
who heard him, what is not usually very clear, 
the distinction between providing occupation, 
on the one hand, for people who want to work 
and cannot find occupation and, on the other 
hand, for people who do not want to work and 
have to be taught that man earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, and only so. 

Mr. Peabody described one of the large 
forests which the kingdom of Holland has 
created, on ground which would otherwise 
have been absolutely worthless, and which now 
provides a large revenue for that kingdom. 
He also described an institution in Belgium 
which, though it is but twelve miles from Ant- 
werp, he was the first American to visit. 
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this institution the government of Belgium is 
able to utilize the work which would else have 
been entirely worthless, and to remove from 
places of temptation men and women who 
would otherwise have been running backward 
all the time. The comparison between these 
places of work and one of our “ institutions,” 
where innocent people who are too weak to 
work, and drunkards who cannot be trusted at 
large, and tramps who like to be shut up for 
a winter, are all huddled together, was pain- 
ful enough to people who like to think that we 
are in the forefront of enterprise and willing- 
ness in the relief of the wards of the Common- 
wealth. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Forestry. 


I met, in travelling, ten years ago, a member 
of the cabinet, who said to me that he was re- 
turning from the most important meeting which 
had been held or which would be held in 
America for that decade of years. It was the 
meeting of a forestry congress in Cincinnati. It 
is as true now as it was then that the growth 
of our forests involves questions of the very 
first importance for the future. And it is as 
true now as it was then that these questions 
only interest a small portion even of the more 
intelligent people of the country. 

It may be said, in extenuation of the apparent 
indifference in the matter, that the subject is a 
very wide one. It is also a subject on which 
comparatively few people in America know any- 
thing. But one does not study at all the de- 
tails of admunistration on the continent of 
Europe without seeing how important the sub- 
ject of forestry is to the people who have the 
states of Europe to govern. From the mere 
Philistine point of view, the amount of money 
which comes into their treasuries from their for- 
ests is very important; andit is easy tosee that, 
where the administration is best, the sums of 
money received are largest. 

But forestry means much more than an occa- 


sional newspaper article upon the subject, or an: 


occasional sob, when freshets sweep away valu- 
able property because there have been no 
woods upon the highlands, or when a new tariff 
brings up the question whether it is better that 
Canada shall cut off all her timber or that we 
shall cut off all ours. At the present moment 
the drift of the ignorant people, who think they 
direct public opinion, seems to be that it is bet- 
ter for us to strip our hills of timber and to 
snub the Canadians than it isfor them to strip 
theirs, while our timber grows. The truth is 
that the forestry of the United States and Can- 
ada ought to be left to no such two-penny con- 
siderations of the hour. It is also true that it 
would be quite possible for a single State, like 
Massachusetts, like New Hampshire, like New 
York, or like Indiana, to adopt such measures, 
and to confirm them, year by year, as should 
entirely change, not simply the aspect, but the 
prosperity of those States, before the end of the 
next century. 

And, while we cannot expect that an individ- 
ual will take much care or thought for the pros- 
perity of his grandchildren, we ought to expect 
that the State, which is itself an organized whole, 
shall think and plan for a future extending not, 
for five years nor for fifty, but for untold centu- 
ries. 

Mr. George Vanderbilt has made a most im- 


In | portant contribution to the future in the broad 
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and generous arrangements which he has made, 
at his estate of Biltmore, for experiment, and 
virtual instruction and education, in the great 
science of forestry. They have already at 
Biltmore a larger variety of trees than we can 
have in the little arboretum of Harvard College, 
near Boston, or than they have in the arboretum 
at St. Louis. These two are probably the 
places where the most attention has been paid 
to forestry until Mr. Vanderbilt established that 
magnificent park, which may be called a school 
of forestry for the future. But the instruction 
which is to be given in such schools is not to 
be left to the accidents of a single private 
domain. A State like those which we have 
named ought to be forward :— 

First, in reserving a sufficient quantity ot 
land, which had better be public land, for the 
cultivation of forests, and in making such 
arrangements that that quantity of land might 
be increased in the future. Possibly, financial 
arrangements might be made by which funds 
now looked upon as sinking funds could be 
expended for the development of the forests 
of the State which was providing for the future 
payment of its debts. 

Second, to take care of these forests, there 
must be men who know how to take care of 
them. These must be men who have been 
educated in the growing of trees, as other men 
are trained to raise corn or rice or pineapples 
or roses. 

Third, the legislation of the States with re- 
gard to the dangers of forests must be studied 
with some scientific care. And especially must 
statutes be made for the protection of public 
domains and private against fire, which is the 
great pest of our forests now. The timidity 
in which private owners dislike to embark in 
any enterprise for raising trees arises largely 
from the danger of fire, from which no private 
individual can protect himself. But States 
have long arms, large treasuries, and ought to 
be able to have prompt servants. It is in the 
power of a State to make and enforce regula- 
tions, with regard to fires in the woods and the 
proper protection of property from them, which 
would be impossible to a single town and out 
of the question for an individual. 

The early settlers of any region naturally 
regard trees among their enemies; and an 
American of the old blood is apt to share in 
a certain traditional hatred of a tree, as a 
pioneer hates a rattlesnake or as an English- 
man hates any animal which is alive. But, 
with a more thoughtful civilization, this hatred 
must be driven out. Jean Baptiste Say, writing 
two or three generations ago, said coolly that 
on the marriage of an American girl her father 
always presented her with a newly planted 
forest, that her children and theirs might profit 
by the timber which grew from it. Where Say 
got his information, nobody has ever known. 
But it is to be hoped that, before a century is 
over from the time when he made this interest- 
ing statement, it may not be quite so ridiculous 
as it was at the time when it was uttered. 


State Care of Consumptives. 


The State of Massachusetts reports this year, 
for the first time, on the admirable enterprise 
for the establishment of a hospital for consump- 
tives. This hospital is to be established in 
Rutland. 


It is quite time that the Northern States 
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should consider the advantages which they 
would receive if they would establish such in- 
stitutions where the sun shines and where the 
north-east winds do not blow. Without object- 
ing to the present establishment in Massachu- 
setts, we cannot but express the hope that 
before long all of the larger States will be able 
to send their patients into their own institutions 
at the South. It is ridiculous to carry State 
pride to such a point that we should have 
people of delicate health die here instead of 
growing to strength and useful life where the 
climate is more favorable. ‘ 


Correspondence, 


... “Arrangements are now in’ full progress 
for an exposition in New York which will be 
of substantial value. It will be not merely an 
entertainment for the moment, but will serve 
as a great object-lesson with regard to health 
and the means for preserving it. Under the 
direction of Mr. Charles F. Wingate, one of 
the most competent persons who could have 
been named, and with the co-operation of the 
New York Household Economic Association, 
a great Health Exposition will be made in the 
Industrial Building at New York. The expo- 
sition will open on the 25th of April, and con- 
tinue to the 31st of May. It is proposed that, 
under the heads of ‘Domestic Sanitation’ and 
‘Municipal Hygiene,’ there shall be exhibited 
those methods for the prevention of disease, 
and for its treatment, on which the public most 
needs information. The circular on this sub- 
ject is too long for us to copy at length; but 
all persons interested in such subjects should 
send for it to Mr. B. E. Greene, the secretary, 
at 119 Pearl Street, New York City.”... 


Spirit of the Press. 


In the “Editor’s Table” of the Vew England 
Magazine, Edwin D. Mead writes of art decora- 
tion in the public schools, and sums up some of 
the efforts already made or promised in this 
direction. He shows that the movement is 
coming to possess the whole country. He 
concludes : — 


The great significance of all this is that in 
a generation it is going to give us here in 
America an art public,—a love of beauty and 
a true taste, among great masses of the people, 
which to-day we have not, and which we suffer 
so sadly for not having. The study of English 
literature, now common in the schools, will not 
set all the boys and girls to trying to become 
literary men and women,—the editors might 
not applaud it if it were likely to do that. It 
may stir some of them, who else would not be 
stirred, with that impulse and ambition; and 
that is well. It will keep others from writing, 
poor writing, by elevating their standards and 
purifying their taste, showing them what real 
literature is. What it will chiefly do is to help 
create a better public for good literature, a 
public which will know better what is good and 
what is bad, and which will love the one and 
hate the other. The study of politics, of civil 
government, now for the first time becoming 
common—presently to become universal—in 
the public schools, cannot help bearing splendid 
fruit in the next generation. We look upon it 
as one of the most hopeful signs for American 
politics now visible upon the horizon. It will 
not set all the boys to wishing to be mayor, 
although, if it does fire many of them with 
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devotion and ambition for the public service, 
that, too, we shall be grateful for; but it will 
help them all to know what a good mayor is, 
and a bad mayor, when they see him, and make 
them love the one and hate the other, make 
them work to keep the one at the front and to 
make the other impossible. Art in the schools 
—familiarity through all the sensitive years of 
education with what is most beautiful, with 
what the world of culture has stamped with the 
seal of its approval, in architecture and sculpt- 
ure and painting—will not make all the boys 
and girls artists,—not Rembrandts nor St. Gau- 
denses, not Richardsons nor Wrens, although it 
may make more of these than we dream of; 
for the instinct for beauty and wonderful crea- 
tive capacities are going to waste all about us 
for lack of call and provocation and opportu- 
nity. But it will create a great public for us 
which knows a Richardson, a St. Gaudens, or 
a Sargent when he appears, which knows 
beauty and ugliness when it sees them, which 
loves the one and hates the other, which will 
make beauty law, which will have its Board of 
Beauty as it has its Board of Health, and in 
whose homes and shops and schools and streets 
will be tolerated nothing which is not beautiful, 
which does not reflect and satisfy a pure and 
cultivated taste, and does not minister to noble 
life. 


A Hebrew School. 


The dedication of the Moses Montefiore 
Hebrew free school, December 26, was an im- 
pressive and important occasion to Jewish citi- 
zens of Chicago, especially to the more conser- 
vative portion of them. Early in the evening 
of that day a procession of fifteen hundred 
Hebrews, men, women, and children, preceded 
by a band of music, the American flag, an oil 
painting of Moses Montefiore, and “the com- 
mandment books,” borne under a canopy, all 
with lighted candles in hand, and many of them 
with books and symbols of their religion, to be 
transferred to the new school, marched toward 
the three-story brick building just erected on 
West Twelfth Place. The keys were carried in 
floral baskets; and well might they be, since 
they had become valued sources of revenue, 
having been sold at auction to the highest 
bidder, and conveying to the holder the coveted 
privilege of unlocking the doors of the new 
building for the first time, which, it appears, 
was part of the ceremonial of dedication. 

The new school, with eight teachers and six 
hundred pupils, is intended exclusively for 
instruction in the Hebrew language and religion, 
we are informed, and only for those pupils who 
attend the city public schools, thus manifesting 
the dual fealty of the Hebrew people, first to 
the land that has welcomed and sheltered them, 
and then to their own time-honored language 
and faith. 


Rev. Trowbridge Brigham Forbush. 


It will be with a shock of surprise and sorrow 
that many will read the notice of the death of 
Mr. Forbush. He had been ill at his home in 
Memphis since November; but few, however, 
had known it, or of the serious character of 
his malady. He died January 6. 

Mr. Forbush was born in Westboro, Mass., 
Jan. 15, 1832. He was of good old New 
England stock, and had many of its charac- 
teristic qualities. He studied theology at 
Meadville, graduating in June, 1856. He 
married Miss Rachel E. Byard. He was or- 
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Henry Whitney Bellows 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
WITH PORTRAIT. 


A brief but authoritative history of 
Dr. Bellows’ life, written by his son, 
Rev. Russell N. Bellows, for “The 
Bellows Genealogy” (now in press). 
For sale at all Unitarian book-rooms. 
Price 50 cents. Or may be ordered 
directly from the publisher %& Js 


THE SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY 
Keene, New Hampshire. 
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The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters: The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinshif in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in_ Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
lect as poems of the imagination 


scintillations of the inte } 0 
and pulsations of the heart, It is an illustration of the 


lofty heights to which deyotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


By PRorTAP 
323 pages. Cloth, 


The Oriental Christ. By PrRotap 
CHUNDER MozoompDaR. Vew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


i i i — than 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more th; 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chrzstian 


Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt af 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher. 


141 Franklin Street, - 7 ° Boston. 
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dained in 1857, and settled in Northboro, Mass. 
In 1857 he removed to West Roxbury, occupy- 
ing the pulpit from which Theodore Parker 
went to Boston. 

He was early interested in the West, and 
desirous of sharing its fortunes. He led the 
new Unitarian movement in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he had large congregations. He was 
afterward settled in Detroit and Milwaukee, 
holding for a time between these pulpits a 
position as executive officer of the Chicago 
Atheneum. 

While he was settled at Milwaukee, in con- 
junction with Rev. J. H. Crooker, then at 
Madison, Wis., he gave his services as a mis- 
sionary in addition to the work of his parish. 
No better missionary work was ever done in 
the West than that which these two men car- 
ried on together in Wisconsin during these 
years. 

As a consequence of this successful work, 
taken together with his great executive ability, 
Mr. Forbush was appointed superintendent of 
missionary work in the West by the American 
Unitarian Association in 1889. This work he 
carried on until the fall of 1896, when he took 
charge of the new Unitarian church in Memphis, 
Tenn. He was now sixty-four years of age; 
and, weary of incessant travelling, but with 
his vigorous constitution and sturdy physical 
personality, it seemed probable that in the mild 
climate of Tennessee he would have many years 
of successful work before him. His people 
there never failed to congratulate themselves 
upon the good fortune which had made him 
available for their service. 

Mr. Forbush was a man of earnest convic- 
tions and resolute purpose. What he believed 
he desired to carry into practice, and had little 
patience with anything that seemed like con- 
cession for the sake of conformity. He was 
proud of his Puritan traditions; and although 
he was a thinker of an open mind, ready to re- 
ceive every assured discovery, he was intolerant 
of anything like the letting down of moral bar- 
riers or any departure from the strict morality 
of the older system. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The power of the life of an institution is 
justly measured by the union and proportion 
of its sense of continuity and its sense of fresh 
beginning. With the new year this Association 
experiences a new beginning in its continuous 
life; and this fresh start ought to mean the 
discovery of new possibilities, the trying of 
new experiments, and the ripening of new 
powers of usefulness. The incoming admin- 
istration confidently anticipates the generous 
forbearance and persistent good will of the 
members of the Association. 

The work of the Association must be laid 
out upon long lines. There is no short cut to 
worthy attainment, Things that endure are 
not quickly or easily won. No persistent in- 
stitution can afford to be abrupt or revolution- 
ary in its methods of doing business. Its prog- 
ress must be gradual and evolutionary. Are 
not too many of us impatient reformers? I 
remember hearing the president of this Asso- 
ciation say once, ‘When any one brings for- 
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ward a complete solution of any social prob- 
lem, I move to adjourn.” That does not mean 
any lack of interest or of faith. It. means that 
we must have patience ; it means that we must 
face facts; it means that we must have 
strength in reserve, and not expended on 
superficial, impulsive, intermittent efforts. 
Christianity is not going to be purified in any 
wholesale way. Church growth, to be lasting, 
must be silent and gradual. We must not 
expect to reap a harvest before it has had time 
to grow. I do not plead for hesitation, com- 
promise, or timidity in the conduct of our 
denominational affairs; but I do plead for 
thoroughness and for “a high standard of 
excellence. I shall not be discouraged when 
a day brings little to pass. When we work 
with God, we have got to be ready to keep 
step with him. 

Another element in the administration of this 
missionary enterprise must be borne in mind. 
In all spiritual efforts we must be prepared for 
some misdirection and apparent failure. The 
profits of the kingdom of heaven cannot be 
summed up in double entry. There is haunting 
persistence of waste in its operations. When 
the sower sows the seed of the spirit, one hand- 
fall falls upon the hard-trodden side of the road, 
and another handfall is snatched away by the 
birds, and the next is caught in the bushes. 
Only a fourth part of the sower’s labor finds re- 
sponse; and of that, indeed, only one-third 
gives back the hundred-fold. The habit of our 
business lives revolts against such misadvent- 
urés. We are bent upon scoring results, and 
are too often saddened to see so much of the 
energy of virtue and intelligence coming to 
nothing. If we are discouraged by these 
things, the best thing for us to do is to see that 
our own fields of labor are not hard-packed 
highways, nor a thin and sterile soil, nor a rank 
and weedy one, but honest, receptive ground, 
where good seed can take root and bring forth 
fruit. In spiritual affairs we have got to learn 
how to co-operate with slow, unseen, incal- 
culable processes. Our success is not to be 
won by hurrying eagerness, but by concentra- 
tion and prophetic steadfastness. Out of the 
anarchy of our haste must grow symmetry, and 
out of the confusion of our disorganized activi- 
ties must grow orderliness. In the pursuit of 
these aims the new administration craves the 
co-operation, the intelligent criticism, and the 
loyal support of the Unitarian churches of 
America. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


The Sunday School. 

The Channing Hall “ Talk” for next Satur- 
day, January 15, 2.30 o’clock, 25 Beacon 
Street, will be conducted by Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott. Subject, “King Alfred and the Educa- 
tional Spirit.” This is one of the most valu- 
able topics in the course of lessons, and under 
Mr. Mott’s treatment will be sure to yield 


fruitful suggestions for those present. All 
cordially invited. 
The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 


Schools held its last monthly meeting on 
January 11 at Memorial Chapel, Woodlawn. 
Two papers were read: one on “The Atmos- 
phere of the Sunday-school,” by Miss Eva G. 
Wanzer; the other on “The Home Back- 
ground of the Sunday-school,” by Rev. B. E. 
Eppinger. There was also the annual election 
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of officers. The next meeting will be February 
8, at Unity Church, North Side. 

The Barnard Memorial Chapel publishes a 
little paper every month, entitled the Guzdon. 
It always contains many interesting paragraphs 
about the work, especially as regards the chil- 
dren’s Sunday-school. Rev. C. A. Langston is 
doing excellent work at this post. 

The Publication Committee of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has in hand the immedi- 
ate issuing of two brief introductory services 
for Sunday-schools. One will be a Scriptural 
liturgy, and the other a form which has been 
used with great success at the Sunday-school 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Among the Norsemen. 


After laboring for more than five years under 
the impression that he had been occupying the 
northern frontier of the Unitarian body for the 
Central West, the writer was pleasantly unde- 
ceived by a trip to the more distant northland, 
five hundred miles north-west of Duluth, where 
the Unitarian banner has been planted by the 
descendants of the Norsemen, and has been 
waving proudly and gloriously for some seven 
years. Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason, the minister 
of the Icelandic Unitarian church at Winnipeg, 
was stationed at the settlements along Lake 
Winnipeg as a Lutheran circuit rider, when he 
found that his disagreement with his brother 
ministers on the question of eternal punishment 
was excluding him from the Lutheran priest- 
hood. Five out of the seven congregations to 
which he was preaching at the time followed 
him in his secession from the Lutheran body ; 
and timely aid from the American Unitarian 
Association, through Rev. T. B. Forbush, en- 
abled him to continue his work along broader 
lines, under Unitarian auspices. When the un- 
timely death of Rev. Bjorn Peterson of Winni- 
peg left his recently organized church without a 
minister, the only Icelandic Unitarian qualified 
to succeed him was Skaptason, who had to be 
called from Gimli for that purpose. Since that 
time he has been carrying on the work at Winni- 
peg, with regular visits to his old field of labor, 
where he baptizes, marries, and christens, and 
preaches to his fellow Icelanders. 

The writer arrived in Winnipeg in a raging 
snow-storm, which had developed by the next 
day into an incipient blizzard, enough to bring 
a shiver even to a resident of Northern Minne- 
sota. But the hardy Icelanders had comfort- 
ably filled the little Unitarian church, when the 
hour of seven announced the time for the chief 
religious service of the day; and at no time 
has he ever spoken to a more appreciative or 
responsive congregation than these Norsemen. 

The Icelanders already number in Winnipeg 
about 3,500. They have lived in straitened 
circumstances at home, and have come to 
America as young men and women to grow up 
with the country. Many of them are still 
laborers; but their intelligence and progressive- 
ness are gradually bringing them into the pro- 
fessions, and they are destined to be a power in 
the great undeveloped region along the Red 
River of the North. A settlement of Icelanders 
in a rich farming district in North Dakota ‘is 
now clamoring for the Unitarian gospel; and 
instead of one minister there ought to be three 
or four to satisfy the demand. Some young 
Icelanders are at hand, who are thirsting for 
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theological knowledge, but who have not the: 


wherewithal to pay their fare to Meadville or 
Harvard. Is there not some reader of the 
Register who will venture $150 a year to send 
one of these young men to Meadville? 

Tt was a pleasure to be greeted, while on the 
way to Winnipeg, by two of the three young 
men who are now carrying on the Norwegian 
movements which were started by Rev. 
Kristofer Janson. At Fergus Falls the 
writer was met by Rey. John L. Ericksen, who 
speaks on Sunday evenings, in an unattractive 
hall two stories high, to about a hundred of his 
countrymen; while in the open country at Un- 
derwood, twelve miles distant, he has a congre- 
gation of farmers who are about to build a 
church. On a salary of $500 Ericksen is trying 
to educate five children, and to provide himself 
with the literature which will keep him abreast 
of the times. His church in Fergus Falls was 
organized in May. 

At Fargo the writer heard the interesting 
story from Rev..Amandus Norman of his sum- 
mer’s work in Brown County, Minnesota, 
whither he was about to return for the holidays. 
This is another congregation of farmers, and a 
large and enthusiastic one. Thus farit has been 
mainly asummer church; but in a few years 
Mr. Norman expects to make it a permanent 
work, as it is assuming such proportions as to 
demand all his time. Added to these are the 
two large Norwegian congregations at Minne- 
apolis and Hudson, Wis., to which Rev. Her- 
mann Haugerud preaches weekly. 

Altogether, the work, which languished for a 
time on Janson’s departure, seems to have been 
gotten under way again, and to be going forward 
quietly, but vigorously. The fact is that the 
State Church finds it increasingly difficult to 
maintain its hold upon the inquiring and pro- 
gressive minds of Iceland and Norway. Both 
those lands are producing scholars and thinkers ; 
and their inhabitants are devouring with eager- 
ness the literature of modern times, filled with 
ideas which are antagonistic to the claims-of the 
the Lutheran priesthood. A visit among such 
people was at once a pleasure and an inspira- 
tion. F. C. S. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Evidently, this is to be a rally month. 
Local meetings are arranged for as follows: 
Manchester, N.H., the goth; North Easton, 
Mass., the 23d; Roslindale, Mass., the 3oth. 
One or more of the national officers attend 
each of these. 

Gloucester and Randolph have lately joined 
the national body. Watertown, Hudson, and 
Hyde Park have organized, and Marlboro, 
Mass., Wilton, N.H., and Troy, N.Y., are tak- 
ing the initial steps; while from many other 
points encouraging interest is shown that a 
union will soon be needed. 

A union rally of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian young people’s societies will be held in 
Parker Memorial, Boston, Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 21, from 5 p.M., after the same general 
character as the one held last May in Anniver- 
sary Week. The speakers will be Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, Rev. Frank O. Hall, Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, and the “Mills Chorus” will lead the 
singing. The supper tickets will be on sale till 
noon of that day at both headquarters. Every 
union within reach of Boston should be repre- 
sented by a sizable delegation, with instruc- 
tions to give reports at the next home meeting. 
In this way the good of the meeting is made 
permanently effective. 
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Any unions desiring additional copies of the 
Service Chart can be supplied, the sheets being 
sent in a mailing tube, if desired. These charts 
are receiving much praise, and are sure to. be 
helpful to the unions, if carried out. 

TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 

January 23, Bible Study (Acts xvii. 11, Rom. 
Xv. 4, 2 Tim. iii, 14-16): “Why Study the 
Bible ?” “How Study the Bible?” (5 cents each, 
order direct from Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.); “The Bible,” J. F. Clarke; 
Geikie’s “Hours with the Bible’; Whittier’s 
“The Vaudoris Teacher,” “The Call of the 
Christian,” “The Two Rabbis,” “Tauler”; 
Lowell’s “A Parable” (either one), “Extreme 


Unction” ; sonnet, “Great Truths are Por- 
tions”; “Yussouf,” “What Rabbi Jehosha 
said”; Longfellow’s “Children of the Lord’s 


Supper” (portions); Emerson’s “Out from the 
Heart of Nature rolled.” 
QUOTATIONS. 

The time is coming—may we hasten it !— 
when this dear book shall take its rightful 
place as a manual of devotion instead of a 
text-book in theology, as a friend of the spirit 
instead of a despot over the intellect, helping 
us to open our ears to the present messages of 
the Eternal Spirit and our eyes to the unend- 
ing parable of Nature, and, more than all, put- 
ting and keeping us all in that great current of 
revelation issuing from Mount Zion, which is 
steadily growing nearer to the perfect knowl- 
edge and fellowship of God.—_ W. W. Fenn. 


I go to the Bible as the record, the natural 
and unspoiled record, of God’s dealings with a 
particular portion of his children for many hun- 
dred years. I see God’s life in contact with 
man’s life there more clearly than I see it any- 
where else. I watch him helping, warning, 
comforting, his servants through every variety 
of human fate and vicissitude. I see there, as 
it were, the general laws of divine Providence 
drawn out in a series of wonderful examples. 
I come down to the New Testament; and I 
listen there to words of Jesus Christ which 
penetrate to my very heart and marrow, mak- 
ing me feel that “never man spake as this 
man.” I hear truths which, once taken into 
my heart and soul, become the very secret of 
my life and the strength of my endeavors for- 
ever after.—Dr. Charles Beard. 


Certain books of the Old Testament and the 
New stand with the best literature of any age 
or country,—some of the Psalms with the lyrics 
of Pindar and Wordsworth, the book of Job 
with the tragedies of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, the prophecy of Isaiah and the Epistle to 
the Romans with any religious or ethical writing 
in the world. The Bible, as a whole, is to-day 
our greatest and noblest classic. . . . It is not 
until we come to study the Bible as a book of 
practical religion, or covduct, that we approach 
its highest value. It is, on the whole, a book 
of unequalled moral earnestness, incitement, 
inspiration. ... So, too, with regard to all that 
which we commonly call the spiritual side of 
life,—that side of life which includes love, 
gratitude, reverence, prayer, hope, faith, aspira- 
tion, worship,—it is not too much to say that 
the world has produced no book which has 
proved equally powerful as a help and inspirer 
of men. Such passages as the Sermon on the 
Mount, the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth chapters of John, the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke, the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans, the fifth and sixth chapters of Ephe- 
sians, the twenty-third, twenty-seventh, thirty- 
seventh, ninety-first, one hundred and third, 
and a score more Psalms, and selections from 
the last sixteen chapters of Isaiah, are spiritual 
food than which the voice of the ages declares 
there has been no richer given to the race. 
They are fountains which never run dry, but 
which, repair to them often as they would, un- 
told millions have found always full of water 
for the soul’s deepest thirst. 


a, 


We search the world for truth. We cull 

The good, the pure, the beautiful 

From graven stone and written scroll, 

From the old flower-fields of the soul; 

And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back, laden, from our quest, 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 
—Adapted from Chapter XXTIIT. of Sunder- 
land's “The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and 
Character.” 


BIBLE STUDY. 


A great controversy is still raging around the 
venerable Book, and in our day men have been 
grouped into three classes: 1. Those who re- 
ject the Bible altogether; 2. Those who wor- 
ship it altogether; 3. Those who receive it al- 
together, but prove all things, and hold fast the 
good. 

The first say, “Let it all go: it is the product 
of past ignorance.” The second say, “Let it 
all be worshipped: it is every syllable from 
God,—absolute, faultless, unerring, supreme.” 
The third say: “Let it all be kept: it is a valu- 
able record of past inquiry and ancient thought. 
It shows what men did and thought and sought 
and hoped for in the olden times. It shows 
how the light gradually dawned upon the 
world. Therefore, keep it, and cherish it,—not 
as a record of infallible truth all through, but of 
the progress of the human mind in its seeking 
after the true and the source of all truth.” 

In this spirit we of the Liberal Church go to 
the Bible,—not as to a book, but a literature, 
written by different men, at various times, 
some of it probably three thousand years ago, 
the latest about eighteen hundred years ago. 
Some of it we find to be history, some of it 
poetry or philosophy, part of it is a drama. 
The most valuable part, we think, is that called 
the New Testament, which contains the account 
of the life and teachings of Jesus, the letters of 
Paul and John, and the acts or doings of the 
apostles. We think the Bible is the best gift 
that God ever gave to man; and we are glad to 
take it as he has given it to us, and to use it 
for our own and others’ instruction in right- 
eousness. 

The days are coming when the influence of 
the Scriptures will be greater for good than 
ever before,—when men will approach the 
Bible and appreciate its intrinsic power and 
beauty, when it will appeal to men’s natural 
affections, to their love of grandeur and sub- 
limity, their love of truth and righteousness, 
and their delight in every pure and sweet and 
tender and heroic utterance of every true son 
of God. 

When those days come, it will be a great day 
for the Bible, and a great and glorious day for 
man. 


Church News. 


Mr. William Howell Reed announces 
additional receipts toward expenses of the 
National Conference, Saratoga :— 


Chelsea (omitted in first statement),..... $5.00 
Arlington Street Church.........-++.e0+ Meee 50.00 
Church of the Messiah, N.Y.......-+eeeeeeeeeeeeee 50.00 

Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. George 


Hodges, D.D., of Cambridge, will conduct 
the midweek service in King’s Chapel next 
Wednesday, January 19, 12 M. Sunday after- 
noon service, 3.30. The public is cordially in- 
vited. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 17, 10.30 
A.M. Rev. James T. Lusk will preside. Rev. 
Helen Van Anderson will give the essay, on 
“The Higher Life.” The public invited. 


The Young People’s Christian Union (Uni- 
versalist) and the Young People’s Religious 
Union (Unitarian) will hold a series of union 
services. The first of these for 1898 is to be 
held at Parker Memorial in Boston, Friday 
evening, January 21. The speakers for this 
occasion are selected from the two denomina- 
tions; and Rev. B. Fay Mills, who has been 
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carrying on such successful popular meetings at 
Boston Music Hall, will give one of the chief 
addresses. The great Mills Chorus will be ten- 
dered a reception, and will sing, in connection 
with the young people, the national rally hymns 
that are so justly popular. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: A large number were present to greet 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness at the service Sunday 
evening, January 9. At these services the at- 
tendance is increasing both in numbers and in- 
terest, and they are reaching many who do not 
attend church elsewhere. The speaker for 
Sunday evening, January 16, is Rev. James M. 
Pullman, DD., of Lynn, Mass. Subject, 
“Christianity and Business.” The soloist for 
the evening is Mr. James Ricketson, of the 
Arlington Church choir. All seats are free, 
and a hearty welcome is extended to all who 
attend. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, January 17. Subject, “Helps in Prep- 
aration of Sunday-school Lessons.” Twenty- 
five minute addresses: ‘Teachers’ Meetings,” 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, Worcester; ‘“Sunday- 
school and Every-day Life,” Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, Boston; “Literature,” Rev. William H. 
Lyon, Brookline. The social meeting will be 
held at 5 p.M., supper at 6, addresses at 6.45, 
and the meeting will’ be adjourned at 8.45. 
The directors wish to call the attention of 
members to the earlier hour of the social 
meeting. 


Baltimore, Md.—On January 3 the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the ordination and installa- 
tion of Rev. Dr. C. R. Weld was observed by 
the First Independent Church. Dr. Weld 
opened the services, the choir sang a hymn 
especially written for the occasion, and Dr. 
Minot J. Savage delivered the prayer and 
preached a sermon on “The Religious Situa- 
tion, and our Duty toward it.” Of this a cor- 
respondent says, “We feel that the church was 
worth building and preserving, if it had never 
done anything but offer a place for preaching 
the Channing sermon and the sermon of 
to-day.” 


Big Rapids, Mich.—Rev. L. W. Sprague 
of Grand Rapids has visited this city, and 
preached here on two occasions recently. He 
has found or created so much interest that he 
hopes to revive the society which formerly 
existed. Arrangements have been made for 
the Western secretary to hold services morning 
and evening on January 16. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.— The installation of Rev. 
D. M. Wilson as minister of Unity Church will 
take place on Sunday, January 30, in the 
evening. 

The annual meeting of the Second Society 
was held on Wednesday evening of last week. 
Mr. Chadwick preached last Sunday on “The 
Valley of Decision.” Next Sunday he will 
exchange with Rev. Dr. Joseph May of Phila- 
delphia. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—During the illness of 
Rev. J. H. Palmer in the autumn his work was 
ably cared for by Rev. Dr. Sage of Laramie, 
Wyo., and Rev. James Gorton of Chicago, 
both of whom have since settled in Iowa. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle has worked dili- 
gently, their efforts culminating in a fair held 
in December, at which they netted $150. This 
was followed by a juvenile entertainment for 
the benefit of the Sunday-school library. The 
society is planning for a three days’ religious 
conference in February, and they hope to 
make it a notable event in the history of catho- 
lic thought in Eastern Iowa. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Independent Liberal 
Church, of which Rev. Celia P. Woolley is 
pastor, announces the following subjects for 
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pulpit services during the rest of this month: 
January 16, “The Story of Moses”; January 
23, “Judgment Day”; January 30, “Quo 
Vadis.” A liberal religious revival was held 
in this church January 5, 6, and 7, arranged 
for the purpose of arousing fresh interest 
among the members and extending a knowl- 
edge of the movement in the community. Rev. 
Rufus A. White of Stewart Avenue Univer- 
salist Church spoke on “The Liberal Faith and 
Modern Knowledge,” Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of 
Sinai Congregation on “The Bible in the Light 
of Modern Research”; and, at the platform 
meeting on January 7, Rev. T. B. Gregory of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth of the Third Church, and Rey. J. LI. 
Jones spoke on the general subject of ‘The 
Liberal Church,” taking up, respectively, ‘“Its 
Principles,” “Its Worship,” and “Its Work.” 
On January 18 an essay on “The Novel as a 
Factor in Civilization” will be read by Mrs. 
Kate Pomeroy Merrill of the Chicago Women’s 
Club, before the Study Class. 

Rey. A. L. Hudson of Salt Lake City has 
occupied the pulpit of Unity Church for three 
Sundays. The sale and supper held in De- 
cember were a social and financial success. 
The net proceeds were $300, which will be 
used almost entirely for the work of the church 
and the Elm Street Settlement. On Thursday 
evening, January 6, “The Saturdays,” the 
young ladies’ aid society of the church, gave 
a dime social, at which a collection of prints 
from drawings by the foremost illustrators of 
America were on exhibition and for sale. 


Concord, N.H.— The prospects of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Unitarian Church, in all its 
different branches, were never brighter than for 
this year of 1898. Under the pastorate of Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen there are positive indications 
of growing interest and activity. On invitation 
of the Young People’s Guild of Manchester, 
N.H., Channing Guild, connected with this 
church, met with them on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 9. After a short praise service, luncheon 
was served ; and at 7.30 the evening service was 
held, with an admirable address on the work of 
the Y. P. R. U.. by Rev. E. P. Reccord of 
Cambridgeport, Mass. It was an enjoyable and 
profitable occasion. The latest addition to our 
Church Door Pulpit is the most excellent tract, 
“God or Man,” by Rev. Herbert Mott of Prov- 
idence, R.I. 


Duluth, Minn.—On Sunday, Dec. 12, Mr. 
Southworth preached his last sermon as regu- 
lar minister of the Unitarian church of Duluth. 
His subject was “The Mission of the Liberal 
Church.” The church was crowded with his 
own congregation and many friends from other 
denominations. A valuable feature of Mr. 
Southworth’s work may be seen in the chang- 
ing sentiment toward Unitarianism on the part 
of members of other denominations. The 
genuine regard and respect in which Mr. 
Southworth is held in the community has led 
to a greater toleration of his religious views 
and a better knowledge of the same. 

A farewell reception was tendered Mr. and 
Mrs. Southworth by the church and congrega- 
tion on Wednesday evening, December 165, at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Searle. 
The particular occasion of the gathering was 
kept well in the background, and a pleasant 
evening was enjoyed.... A special session of 
the class in sociology was held, at which the 
leader, Mr. J. L. Hopkins, expounded at length 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection, con- 
trasting it with the Lamarckian theory of use- 
inheritance, and showing its bearing upon the 
Spencer-Weismann controversy regarding the 
inheritance of acquired traits. Two interesting 
sessions of the Unity Club have been held re- 
cently. At one Mrs. H. C. Marshall read an 
interesting and carefully prepared paper on 
“Russian Civilization,” which was discussed by 
Mr. Durage, a native of Russia. At the other 
the subject was the “Germ Theory of Disease,” 
ably handled by Dr. S. M. Stocker and Miss 
Welch. 
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Fargo, N.D.—After preaching three Sun- 
days in the Unitarian church, Rev. Richmond 
Fisk received a unanimous call to become its 
settled minister; and the new pastorate will 
date from the 1st of January. Mr. Fisk finds 
the work full of promise. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.— All Souls’ Church 
is the name which now appears on the directory 
of the “combined liberal church” of this city, 
also on the weekly bulletin of the church. The 
morning and evening services together bring 
about seven hundred people to the church every 
Sunday. Mr. Sprague has preached recently 
upon such topics as “My Own shall come to 
me,” “The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of Jesus,” “The Bible and Revelation,” “The 
Enlarging Significance of Christmas.” At the 
evening service he is giving a series on “Religion 
in Grand Rapids,” with sub-topics as follows: 
(1) “Personally Applied,” (2) “Fundamental Re- 
forms needed,” (3) “ The Higher Consecration.” 
On December 19 Mr. Sprague was absent on 
missionary service at Big Rapids; and the pulpit 
was supplied in the morning by a young Uni- 
versalist minister, who was brought up in this 
church, and who is to take charge of a church 
in Riverside, Cal..— Rev. Elmer C. Andrews. 
In the evening Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, recently 
of Pomona, Cal., preached to an appreciative 
audience. Mr. Pierce also gave in the church 
his stereopticon lecture on the “Arizona Won- 
derland,” a delightful and brilliant lecture. 
Mrs. Sprague is announced to give a lecture 
on “Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the Sierras,” 
for the benefit of the music fund of the church. 
$300 has been raised in 1897 by the envelope 
method, to be paid on the church mortgage. 


Leominster, Mass.—Rev. George M. 
Bodge, at the close of his sermon on New 
Year’s Sunday, gave the people a sad surprise 
in the notice of his intention to offer his resig- 
nation on the ist of May, thus~closing six 
years of ministry here. He has been success- 
ful in his work, and is popular in the whole 
community. The society is most prosperous 
and harmonious. Mr. Bodge is much attached 
to the people and the town, but feels that per- 
haps a new man might now take up the work, 
and do more in the next few years than he will 
be able to do. There is wide-spread expression 
of remonstrance among his own and the towns- 
people at his decision. 


Littleton, Mass.— Rev. I. F. Porter has 
resigned as pastor of the First Congregational 
Society; and the resignation is to take effect 
July 1 next, when he will have completed a 
five years’ pastorate. The society was strong 
and active when he came, and is still stronger 
now, having in the mean time built a good par- 
sonage and stable, and improved the church 
property, all of which is nearly paid for. The 
attendance and interest are well sustained. Mr. 
Porter and his family have been most helpful in 
the parish and in the town, where he has been 
a leader in lyceum and library management ; and 
he will leave with the good wishes of all. 


Luverne, Minn.— Rev. James O. M. Hew- 
itt ended his work here on December 27. 
Many who have listened to his sermons for the 
last two years feel that spiritual uplift derived 
from them will long remain. At a meeting of 
the society, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, regretting the necessity of accepting 
Mr. Hewitt’s resignation, and putting on record 
its appreciation of his fidelity, ability, and effi- 
ciency. Mrs. Wilkes has recently presented 
the church with a fine bust of Theodore Parker 
and a picture of Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 
These, with the new picture of Mr. Hewitt, 
make a valued addition to the faces that look 
down from the church walls. 


Madison, Wis.— At the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian church Rev. W. D. Simonds was 
unanimously re-elected pastor for twenty years, 
on motion of H. M. Lewis. In response Mr. 
Simonds made a happy speech, asking the com- 
promise that ninety days’ notice be given, 
should either party desire to break the con- 
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tract. Mr. Simonds has occupied the Unita- 
rian pulpit in Madison for the past three years, 
in which time the church has gained much 
Strength. The meeting was preceded by a sup- 
per served by the ladies in the basement of the 
church. 


Melrose.—On the 4th inst. Rev. Thomas 
W. Brown, pastor of the Unitarian church, 
gave the address of welcome to the town, on 
behalf of the ministers and the churches, to 
Rey. E. C. Bolles, D.D., who was installed as 
pastor of the Universalist church. 


Newburyport, Mass.— At the January 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance an address 
was given by Dr. S. C. Beane on “The Parent, 
the State, or the Church as the Educator of the 
Child.” The absence of downright religious 
instruction in our public schools was deplored ; 
and the question was raised whether the mak- 
ing of schools is the forte of the State, whether, 
indeed, voluntary co-operative enterprise might 
not succeed better, in which case the utmost 
freedom of religious instruction would be pos- 
sible, while the State or municipality should 
treat all existing schools as public schools, by 
supervising them, except in religious matters, 
and demanding in all of them the desired 
amount of intellectual and practical instruction. 
An able and delightful discussion followed, in 
which the members shared, as also Rev. Messrs. 
Dodge, Reed, Hitchcock, and Patton, orthodox 
Congregationalists, who had been invited to 
come in. 


Peterboro, N.H.—Enlarged and fine pho- 
tographs of Rev. George E. and Mrs. Little- 
field have recently been procured and hung in 
the chapel of the Unitarian church, as re- 
minders of their happy and helpful work dur- 
ing Mr. Littlefield’s late pastorate. 


Quincy, Ill.—The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian church was held January 5. A parish 
supper was served after a meeting of the 
Alliance in the afternoon. All reports ren- 
dered show that this old pioneer church is 
very much alive, and looking hopefully toward 
the future. The treasurer reported all bills for 
the year paid, including $212 on a new fur- 
nace, leaving something over $80 in the 
treasury. The Alliance reported $75 con- 
tributed to the church and a barrel of clothing 
sent to Tuskegee. The Pastor’s Aid Society 
of young people reported $30 in hand for new 
service books for the church. The Sunday- 
school reported $20 sent to the W. S. S. S., 
and the pastor announced that he had secured 
a subscription to cover the expenses of getting 
200 new hymnals (“Amore Dei”) for the church 
as a Christmas present from the congregation. 

’ The officers were all re-elected for the coming 

ear. 

: Rev. Thomas J. Horner has been recently 
confined to the house by a severe attack of 
tonsillitis, but his work has gone on success- 
fully. He has accepted an invitation to join 
the ministers’ union. The Unity Club has 
been studying its own city, and has had a 
lecture on the government of Quincy, and also 
a description of the environments of the town, 
illustrated by numerous maps and charts. 


Sheffield, Il]—The strong and vigorous 
society in this little place has recently lost its 
minister, Mr. Hunter, who has gone to a larger 
field in New Brunswick. It has, however, al- 
ready called Rev. Seward Baker, of Sterling, 
Ill., to take his place. Mr. Baker has accepted 
the call, much to the sorrow of his own people. 
He begins his work in Sheffield January 9. 


Washta, Ia—There has been a marked 
improvement in attendance and enthusiasm 
since Rev. George S. Skilling began this year's 
work. He has been giving a course of lectures 
on the following topics: “The Theory of Evo- 
lution,” “The Struggle for Existence,” “The 
Adam of Genesis,” “The Adam of Science,” 
“The Origin and Development of Morals.” 
The attendance has been unusually large dur- 
ing the course. Instead of the usual Christ- 
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mas tree on Christmas Eve a literary pro- 
gramme was given on Christmas Day at 11 
AM. After this the tables were spread, and 
one hundred and fifteen members and friends 
of the society sat down to a bountiful dinner. 
Mr. Skilling could not be present, but the so- 
ciety planned a pleasant surprise for him the 
following day. At the close of the usual ser- 
vice he was presented with Liibke’s “Tistory 
of Art.” The presentation speech, by Mr. 
Bush, and Mr. Skilling’s beautiful response, 
were heartily applauded. On this day six 
worthy young people signed the bond of union. 


The Worcester Conference will hold 
its thirty-first annual session at Westboro on 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 19 and 20. 
The sermon on the evening of the roth will be 
preached by Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston. 
The devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rey. G. S. Ball of Upton. Rev. A. F. Bailey 
of Barre will read the essay of the morning, 
entitled “An Experiment in Juvenile So- 
ciology.” The afternoon session of the con- 
ference is to be devoted to a discussion of the 
following resolution. This resolution is pre- 
sented by the directors in response to a re- 
quest made at the last conference that the 
matters contained therein should have ample 
consideration. Rev. Charles T. Sempers o 
Petersham will open the discussion : — 


Whereas the Council of the National Conference at 
Saratoga in 1897 urged unanimously that our parishes es- 
tablish some sort of church membership which should sig- 
nify a purpose in life, and a pledge to help on the work 
for which the church stands; that this joining the church 
should be a formal as well as significant act, in preparation 
for which applicants, especially young people, should be 
instructed by the minister in the essentials of our faith and 
the obligations of membership,— i 

Resolved, That, with the Saratoga platform of 1894 
adopted as a statement of religion, it is for the best inter- 
ests of our parishes to adopt the recommendations of the 
Council of 1897. 

Delegates wishing entertainment for the 
night of January 19 should send their names, 
with distinguishing prefix, before Monday 


night, to Rev. J. H. Weeks, Westboro, Mass. 


Western Unitarian Conference. A 
regular meeting of the directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference was held at 175 Dear- 
born Street, at 2 P.M., November 30. There 
were present Messrs. Effinger, Fenn, Elliott, 
F. C. Southworth, Gould, Eliot, Lord, Brough, 
and Miss Gordon. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Fenn was elected presiding officer. 
The report of the treasurer was presented, and 
discussed at length. The secretary read a 
letter from Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, resigning his 
position as director on the board, because of 
his removal from Chicago to Beverly, Mass. 
His resignation was accepted. A letter was 
also read from Mrs. Woolley, expressing the 
kindest feelings toward the conference and its 
work, but asking to be relieved from further 
services as a director. Action on her resigna- 
tion was postponed to a later meeting; and a 
committee consisting of Miss Gordon and Mr. 
Effinger was appointed to confer with Mrs. 
Woolley, and try to persuade her to reconsider 
her decision. The secretary then reported that 
the State Conference in Michigan has nomi- 
nated Rey. Leslie R. Sprague to act on the 
Missionary Council in place of Rev. P. T. 
Byrnes, who had removed from that State ; 
and also that Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, 
Ohio, had been chosen as representative of the 
Central States Conference on the Missionary 
Council. The board thereupon adopted the 
following resolution :— 

“Rape ; 2 
Fo ive of a State comterence on 
the Missionary Council shall resign from the board in the 
event of his State conference choosing another person as 
its representative on the Missionary Council, 

Mr. Byrnes then presented his resignation as 
director of the conference; and the board 
elected Rev. Mr. Sprague and Rev. M. Coil as 
directors, because they had been nominated by 
their respective conferences to serve on the 
Missionary Council. The secretary reported 
that, owing to the straitened financial condition 
of the treasury, he felt it his duty to pre 
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sent his resignation as secretary. The board 
adopted the following resolution : — 


the devotedness and the erence ge mith appreciation 
tary, Rev. A. W. Gould, earnestly asks that he withdraw 
his resignation, and continue as secretary of the conference 
through the official year. 

In view of this resolution, and the plans 
which were proposed for meeting the final obli- 
gations of the conference, the secretary with- 
drew his resignation. The board elected as 
programme committee for the next annual meet- 
ing Mr. Fenn and Mr. Southworth, together 
with the secretary. The place of the meeting 
was left to be decided later. The board then 
adjourned. 


Business Notices. 


“Bibi” was presented at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, 
December 31 and January 1, for the benefit of the Free 
Home for Consumptives. All of the Boston papers 
praised the play very highly, and spoke of its excellent 
features and staging by Mr. W. L. Hatch. The Boston 
Globe considers it “‘a step ahead of anything in the same 
line that has been turned out in this country.”? Mr. Hatch 
draws the attention of our readers to this unique and artis- 
tic entertainment in our advertising columns. 


The Reason for a Crowd.—“ Ninety Dollars for 
an Old English Long Case Hall Clock.”? This is the 
announcement which has sent crowds of persons to the 
Paine furniture warerooms, on Canal Street, this week. 
This firm is selling one of their grandfather clocks at this 
almost sensational price, and it marks the greatest bargain 
in this line of goods ever offered in Boston. The great 
value of these clocks is their accuracy as timekeepers. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Bronchitis.—Sudden changes of the weather cause 
Bronchial Troubles. “Brown's Bronchial Troches’ will 
give effective relief. 


Deaths. 


In Wellesley Hills, 8th inst., Silas G. Williams, aged 8r. 


In Lawrence, 7th inst., Elizabeth D. Cabot, aged 61 yrs. 


Since early childhood honorably connected with the 
Unitarian church of Lawrence, she had endeared herself 
to a large circle of friends, who will mourn the loss of one 
exceptionally genial and earnestly religious. Y. 


Addresses. 


THE present address of Rev. Richmond 
Fisk, D.D., is 321 roth Street, South Ayer, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. George Herbert Hosmer 


is 361 Neponset Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 

THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, **"ig50."° 
D ERTAKERS 
FOND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


HOUSEKEEPER. 


xperienced in every branch of house- 
ey sure Secon and responsibility of 


<eeping, solicits the superintending J t his 

ones home, club, or apartment. Letters oe se 

ment given. Address T. B. M.,” office of the CAristian 
g ; 

Register. 
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Rudyard Kipling. 


Rudyard Kipling, when a boy, went on a sea 
voyage with his father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, 
the artist. Soon after the vessel was under way, 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling went below, leaving the 
boy on deck. Presently one of the ship’s of- 
ficers rushed down, and banged at Mr. Kipling’s 
door. “Mr. Kipling,” he cried, “your boy has 
crawled out on the yard-arm; and, if he lets go, 
he'll drown.” “Yes,” said Mr. Kipling, glad to 
know that nothing serious was the matter ; “but 
he won’t let go.” —Se/ected. 


The Lion Sermon. 


In one of the many historic churches of Lon- 
don there is held every year a curious and in- 
teresting service, of which not many, possibly, 
are aware. Yet it. was held lately for the 
two hundred and fifty-first time. Colloquially 
known as the occasion of the delivery of the 
“lion” sermon, it was instituted in commemora- 
tion of an incident which occurred in the life of 
Sir John Gayer, an old-time mayor of London 
town. While travelling with a party in a deso- 
late place in Asia, as the story goes, he one 
day found himself confronted bya lion. Being 
separated from his friends, he recognized his 
helplessness, and sank on his knees, asking that 
God might deliver him. On rising, he was re- 
lieved to see the animal walking away, unheed- 
ing. 

So grateful was Sir John for what he be- 
lieved to be a divine intervention on his behalf 
that, on returning to London, he set aside a 

. certain sum of money that the anniversary of 
his escape might every year be celebrated by 
the distribution of gifts to the poor, and made 
arrangements whereby, in a sermon, it might be 
told to future generations how God had an- 
swered his prayer and saved him from the jaws 
of the lion. The service has, from its incep- 
tion, been held in the Church of St. Katherine 
Cree, Leadenhall Street.— Exchange. 


The Armenian Orphan Fund. 


Cincinnati Branch Alliance, by E. F. Goepper.... $1.00 
IsABEL C. BARROWS, 


sit Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Education. 


The German custom of historical pilgrim- 
ages is proving popular in England as well as 
in this country. A band of twenty-four students 
recently went across the channel to Tours, 
spending three weeks in the study of French, 
and investigating the historical spots in the 
neighborhood. 


The discovery of profitable employment for 
women on the land would be one of the supreme 
triumphs of social science, as the Countess of 
Warwick remarks in the Lavd Magazine. She 
advocates the establishment of an all-round 
Agricultural Training College for women and 
agricultural settlements in various parts of the 
country. The college, she hints, is soon to be 
an accomplished fact. 


How rapid has been the acceptance in Eng- 
land of the idea of a higher education for 
women! Thirty years have not yet elapsed 
since the first little group of female students 
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settled down in a lodging-house in Cambridge. 
Yet now four English universities and four 
Scottish have opened their degrees to women. 
In the Arts’ lists of the University of London 
the number of women has now risen to be more 
than a third of the number of the men. 


Cemperance. 


Next to our grape wine it is believed that 
Japanese saké, or rice wine, is the oldest alco- 
holic beverage known to man, its use in Japan 
dating back over two thousand years. 


The Anti-saloon League endeavors to unite 
all organizations opposed to the liquor traffic in 
wisely directed effort to destroy the saloons by 
the enforcement of existing laws, and to secure 
more effective legislation. One hundred and 
nineteen organizations were represented at their 
last general convention. 


Canon Hicks of England declared recently, 
in a public address, that temperance reformers 
were doing more than to rescue individuals, 
since they were fighting for the liberty of the 
people, whose bodies and souls, and whose 
homes and happiness, were virtually bought and 
sold by the great brewer capitalists. 


Science. 


In the realm of hygiene, electricity has been 
applied to curing deafness by producing vibra- 
tions of any desired rate of frequency, which are 
found, it is claimed, to be efficacious in improv- 
ing the hearing power of the partially deaf. In 
line with this is the substitution of an electric 
light bath for a sun bath, and the production of 
ozone for inhalation by means of the high po- 
tential discharge. 


Aluminum is now cheaper for equal volume 
than brass. Steeland aluminum tubing of equal 


external diameter and equal weight have been | 


tested against each other. The aluminum tub- 
ing had 16 per cent. less rigidity, but resisted 
buckling and crushing better. In France it has 
been found that a great saving in the weight of 


railroad cars, one and one-half tons per car, can | 


be effected by substituting aluminum for brass 
wherever possible. 


4 
M. Jacquemin, a French pharmacist, has in- 
vented a process by which he says he can form 


from the leaves of various fruit-bearing trees | 


and shrubs the flavors that are characteristic of 
the fruits themselves. From apple-tree leaves, 
crushed and fermented, he obtains a liquid pos- 
sessing the fragrance and taste of apples, and 


from vine leaves a beverage resembling wine. | 


His theory is that the peculiar flavor of apples, 
pears, grapes, and berries, is prepared in and 
derived from the leaves of the plant. 


Iron, even when carefully covered with a coat- 


ing of paint, still shows a tendency to rust. | 


This has usually been attributed to minute 
cracks in the paint caused by the action of cold 
and heat, under whose influence the iron and 
the paint do not expand and contract equally. 
But experiments in Germany have led to the 
conclusion that there is another cause at work ; 
namely, that paint, when swollen by moisture, 
1s pervious to both water and gases. Under 


such circumstances oxidation can take place be- 
neath it. 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 

What of that ? 

It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


= = = Boston. 


141 Franklin Street, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 
Series on ‘“‘ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
I. Unitarianism. 
Il. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 


and Powers 


(By Rev. Robert 


8. 
9. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS THE HIGH- 
WAY TO BEGGARY.”’ BE WISE IN TIME AND USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Charities and Reforms. 


An association exists in England, known as 
the Society for Relief of Persecuted Jews, 
which maintains a kind of an industrial estab- 
lishment at “A braham’s Vineyard,” Jerusalem, 
where fifty-four Jews are steadily employed, 
and where many others come every day, 
hungry and ill-clad, clamoring for “work.” 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society has 
published its first report. Its object is “to dis- 
courage all wearing for ornamental purposes of 
the feathers of any wild birds, and otherwise to 
further the protection of our native birds.” It 
has 2,000 members, and local secretaries in 100 
towns. Similar societies exist in 11 States, and 
are forming in others. 


A unique millinery opening in Milwaukee 
was managed in October by the Wisconsin 
Audubon Society. The use of a large hand- 
some house was given for the occasion by one 
of the directors. No responsibility was taken 
by the society as to the hats exhibited, and no 
sales were guaranteed; but, when it became 
known that six leading milliners had been in- 
vited to send displays, twenty-five other firms 
applied, asking for space. No feathers were 
admitted excepting ostrich plumes, quills, and 
cocks’ tails. Invitations (500) were issued, as 
to a reception. The fashionable world re- 
sponded, the rooms were thronged, and many 
hats were sold. The advantage of the recep- 
tion was that it made the Audubon work 
known to the general public that read of it 
in the papers, to the women who attended, and, 
best of all, to the milliners, who saw that their 
best customers were interested.— Harfer’s 
Weekly. 


Dere and Chere. 


The catacomb of St. Calixtus is already 
lighted by electricity, and the system will soon 
be extended to all the catacombs. 


Perhaps the smallest mail in the world is that 
which is despatched yearly to Tristan d’Acunha 
from St. Helena. The last annual mail carried 
ten letters, three newspapers, and two packages 
of books. Tristan d’Acunha is the principal of 
a group of three islets in the South Atlantic, the 
others being Nightingale Island and Inaccessi- 
ble Island. Its population is but fifty-three. 


A curious proof of how tenaciously Paganism 
held its ground for some generations after the 
majority of the people had become Christians 
is found in a Gaelic version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which, up to a very recent period, existed in 
parts of Cork and Kerry. Instead of “Lead us 
not into temptation,” “na Lig sinn a ndraoid- 
hach” was said, meaning, “Allow us not into 
Druidism.”— Freeman’s Journal. 


In Berlin the washerwomen have been hon- 
ored by a monument, as soldiers and sailors are 
in loyal towns here. In one of the public 
squares is the statue. The base represents a 
flight of stairs, up which the woman is supposed 
to have gone in order to wash at the brook, 
which is held between dams. A pleasing female 
figure, well poised, is shown wringing out linen 
which she has just washed; and the water-supply 
of the fountain comes from the supposed piece 
of linen. 


The Society for Checking the Abuse of Pub- 
lic Advertising, founded four years ago in 
England, has been highly successful in awaken- 
ing the sentiment of reform. The Thames 
River is, by act of Parliament, protected from 
any advertising whatever on its banks, a series 
of guide-books calls attention to recent advertis- 
ing disfigurements of beautiful scenery, the 
Council of London has condemned some mon- 
ster boardings erected for advertising purposes, 
and the superior courts have enforced the prohi- 
bition of sky signs. 
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$90.00. 


Probably not one person in fifty realizes how low we have ham- 


mered the price of Long Case Hall Clocks, 


The last time we discussed the actual figure it was down to $125. 
Then we reduced it to $120; and since that time, 


we have at last brought it down to $90.00. 
Just see what this gives you! 


Martin Case of $800. 


The great merit of a Long Case Hall Clock is its accuracy as a 

timepiece. No ordinary clock can be compared with it for reliability. 

It is a standard for regulating all the clocks and watches in the house. 
Can you not see $90.00 worth of satisfaction in the ownership for 


fifty years of such a great timepiece? 


An Old English Hall Clock in 
massive casing of quartered white oak, standing nearly eight feet from 


the floor. It is a very picturesque dial, with moon face. The case is 
heavily panelled, and the clock is good for a half-century of service 
Starting at $90, the prices gradually ascend to the elegant Vernis 


by successive steps, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


Lectures and Sermons 


BY 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


With a Biographical Sketch 
BY 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 


This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 
previous volume, ‘“ Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpatd, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = - - Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.— The Hartford 
Seminary Record. : 

Tt is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit —7he New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.””—7he 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.’”’—Cuas. G. AMES, 77% 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Boston. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Overheard in the Congregational Bookstore 
during the rush of Christmas: “I would like 
a copy of ‘The Choir out of Sight.’” That 
customer must have been a distant relative of 


the man who entered a bookstore and called | 
for “John Stuart Mill on the Floss.”—Congre- | 


gationalist, 


Mamma: “Why did you strike little Elsie, 
you naughty boy?” Dick: “Well, what did 
she want to cheat for, then?” Mamma: “How 
did she cheat?” Dick: “Why, we were play- 
ing at Adam and Eve; and she had the apple 
to tempt me with, and she never tempted me, 
but went and ate it all up herself.” —A xchange. 


“ Notwithstanding our expenditures for 
schools,” writes one of my cheery correspond- 
ents, “I observe a poster at an auctioneer’s 
door in a short down-town street announcing 
a sale of pictures by ‘imminent foreign artists.’ 
And the following order appears on a Boston 
druggist’s books: ‘One red Per Siftic Powder; 
Some palfreyized akimbo,’ Ingenuity failed 
to decipher the last, but it was found to mean 
‘pulverized slippery elm!’”— Zime and the 
four. 


The class-room of a certain famous professor 
of Greek at one time in Glasgow College was 
directly under that of the professor of logic, 
and the energy of the gestures and actions of 
this latter professor caused little bits of plaster 
to fall on the Greek professor’s desk. One 
day, when more than the usual quantity of 
plaster had fallen, the Greek professor paused 
in his lecture to observe, “Prof. ’s [naming 
the logic professor] conclusions are bringing 
down my premises.”— Selected. 


Some ministers are too shallow, some are 
too profound. Of the latter—now a somewhat 
rare type—was the learned Prof. Morgan, of 
whom and in whose presence Pres. Finney is 
said to have prayed: “Dear Lord, here is Dr. 
Morgan. He knows more than any of us; 
but, O Lord, thou knowest how lazy he is. 
Stir up his activities to-day. Help him to 
preach. Give him great simplicity, so that we 
shall not all have to stand on tiptoe to under- 
stand what he says.”— Odserver. 


Amateur Photography. 


Once Mrs. Cameron, the celebrated amateur 
photographer, wished to photograph a 
from her friend Tennyson’s “ Idyl 
King,”—the final parting between Ki 
and Guinevere. The village letter-carr. | 
a man of truly royal stateliness of persoié 
nobility of countenance, and he readily ‘¥ 
sented to pose as the king. 


ant and prostrate queen. 

She began to despair, when in the nick of 
time a young lady of extraordinary loveliness 
came to visit in the town. Mrs. Cameron met 
her, and within an hour had borne her off to 
the studio. The girl was as good-natured as 
she was beautiful, and patiently tried and tried 
again in different positions to please her new 
acquaintance. 

A few days later she exclaimed to a friend 
who called, “Oh, I am so tired!” The friend 


murmured sympathy, and supposed she had | 


taken too long a walk in the heat that morn- 
ing. 

“Oh, no!” sighed the exhausted beauty, 
wearily: “I have not been for a walk. I have 
been lying on the floor for the last two hours, 
clutching the postman’s ankle !”—Se/ected. 


But, among all 14 
handsome women she knew, she could not finu 
one of the right type of beauty for the repent- 


The Christian Register 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 32, 1896 ccciesenicvev secs secces $25,910,904.83 
TLABUCL ELE S... cote aa eee aed ces 23,824,955.92 


..__ , $2,085,948.91 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. _ 
BEN STEVENS, President. 

RED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
a9 By CHAS. BARNARD, 

6 $ B | B The noted author of 
ss THE COUNTY FAIR’’ 


A novel spectacular play for home talent, using from 
60 to 150 young people. Write for particulars of great 
successes in Eastern cities and for descriptive circulars and 
terms. Address: W. L.;sHatTcu, sole manager and 
producer, during January; 539 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, or later to Chickering Hall, New York. 


TheCreat 


chur cHLIGHT 


FRINK’S for electric, gas or 


il, give th 
PATENT =D | powerful, aoftert, 


cheapest and beat 
light known for churches, halls and 
ublic buildings. Send size of room, 
ook of light and estimate free. 

pert be deceived by cheap imita- 
‘ions. 


I. P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


ps.of Travel. 


BY 


MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Under this title Mr. Savage’s letters written 
to the Commonwealth during a trip abroad 
have been printed. Although not regularly 
published, copies in pamphlet form, at 50 cents, 
may be obtained of 


| GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Educational. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 

History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. : 

LocaTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily; between 11 a.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. “ 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "ins 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ae 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


. - MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST, NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


= Family and Home School,for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPosiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
THE POSSIBLE LIFE 


AND 


OTHER SERTIIONS. 
By John W. Chadwick. 


CONTENTS: The Public Service of Religion, 
The Beseeching God, Christian Unity, Peace and 
War, The Lifelong Joy, The New Sinai, No 
Backward Step, Gravitations of the Spirit, The 
Possible Life, The House of Pain, Moral Ath- 
letics, A Liberal Faith, The Continuing City, The 
Old Testament and the Higher Criticism, The 
New Testament and the Higher Criticism, 
The Daring Hope. 


Individual 


PRICE $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - = 


Boston. 


— Pp aeReH 


ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’- 
PRICES. 


CARPETS and 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


Jonn H. Pray, Sons & Co.? 


ai 
ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


“BE 


